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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 


Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Job & News Inks, 
Ee" Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. ge 


DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY ” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 


AND 


LINING BRONZE, 


At Very Low Prices. 





CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 
Leads and Metal Furniture, 
Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 
Lye Brushes, Mallets, &e. 


kh. S. MENAMIN, 


AGENT FOR 
C. POTTER Jr., & CO.’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’°S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
G. H. SANBORN & CO’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
W. 0. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 


BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


{2” Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 
ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


No. 515 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRESSES. 











BARGAIN COLUMN 


or 


Printing Material, 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


515 MINOR STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


GERMAN TYPE FOR SALE. 


We have now on hand, and for sale, several fonts of German type 
(Johnson's). They are in excellent condition, having been used but 


little. The following are specimens of some of the fonts: 


BOURGEOIS, 
To Printers.—For Sale—About 326 pounds of German 
Bourgeois Type (Gobnson’s), at a bargain. Apply to R. 
S. Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


BREVIER. 
To Printers.—For Gale—About 162 pounds of German 
Brevier Type, (Sobnéon’s) at a bargain. Apply to R. S. 
Menamin, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


NONPAREIL. 


To Printers.— For Sale—113 ponnds of German Nonpareil Type (Johnson's) 
ata bargain. Upply to R. S. Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Second-hand Body Type. 

pean HUNDRED AND SIXTY POUNDS OF PEARL, 

with Italic; mostly tabular matter. 

INION.—FIFTY-ONE POUNDS OF MINION, WITH ITALIC, 
iVi. in excellent order. 

MALL PICA.—THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY-SIX POUNDS 

\) of Johneon’s Light Face Small Pica, No. 9; used only for stereo- 
typing, and in very good order. 


Job Type. 
4 OR SALE CHEA!’—A LARGE QUANTITY OF JOB TYPE, IN 


good condition. 





PATENT 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK, AND JOB GALLEYS, 


FOR SALE AT THE 


“ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” OFFICE. 


Cut of Patent Brass-lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed 
Jrom side-frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 














SINGLE COLUMN, BRASS-LINED GALLEY, - - $2 25 
DOUBLE ‘ = ac - - - 275 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 


One Adams Book Press, No. 3; 24x2914 ; of late pattern ; with cone pulley fly-wheel ; two rollers. Present price, 
$1,000 


Two Adams Book Presses, in perfect order; size of platens, 25x40; with cone pulley wheels and overhead cones 


new, $2,575. First-rate order ; price 


and hangers ; price, $2,200, and $2,000, respectively. 
One Super-royal Adams Press, in good order, boxed and shipped, 
One first-class Potter Press, old style, 34x52, in good order, 
One Medium old style Potter Cylinder Press, in good order, 
One No. 4 Potter Newspaper and Job Press, 32x48, with steam fixtures, nearly new, 


One Potter Country Drum Cylinder (hand power) ; in good order; old pattern. Cost $1,200; price 


One first-class Campbell Cylinder Press, 31x46; only eighteen months in use, and nearly as good as new. 


$2,000 ; price : , : : , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
One Newbury Cylinder Press; bed, 28x41; in good order. Cost, new, $1,000; price 
One first-class Taylor Drum Cylinder Press, 31x46, two rollers, in complete order, 
One Medium Drum Cylinder, 24x30; table distribution; in good order. Cost $1,600; price 
One Medium Drum Cylinder; in good order; 24x30. Cost $1,800; price 
One Taylor Super-royal Drum Cylinder ; bed, 25x33 ; 
One No. 5 Hoe Washington Hand Press, in good order. 
Super-royal Hoe Hand Press, 221¢x28, as good as new. 
One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press. 
One Card and Billhead Ruggles Press, fitted for steam. 
One Eighth-medium Nonpareil Card and Billhead Press, in good order. 
One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 


Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 


BOOXKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


table distribution ; in good order. Cost $1,700; price 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR BARGAIN PAGE, 


Cost 


900 
1,800 
1,000 
1,200 

800 


1,100 
500 
2,400 
900 
1,000 
1,200 


G.H. SANBORN & CO.,New York.and W.O. HICKOK., Harrisburg, Pa, 


Furnished at short notice. 


ere, 


BOOKBINDERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY - 


One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam ; cuts 27 inches. Cheap. 
One Ribbon Paging Machine, $100. 

One pair Shears for cutting binders’ boards. Cheap. 

Four Standing Presses, from $50 upwards. 

Plow and Press. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ CrkcuLaR will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Per ~ RS Seeccnran Anadingg omerseeepeteg aoe $20 00 
TE ID Vc ockins du ddevwn desc ckbgibdicedbhcbbas 12 00 
ay an.n 00nd nane dere cnavebehanne seeds 7 00 
- BPS cccccecccscswcesedbecsesdnecsee ons ceeeces Ps) 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Phila. 





THE INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING. 





[Translated from the French of Henri Fournier, for the Printers’ 
Crrcuar, by Jessie E. Ringwalt.} 





Printing, in itself the most powerful means of perpetu- 
ating the memory of events, and of shedding light upon 
history, is in its own origin obscured by doubts; and con- 
temporary tradition, as well as two centuries of learned 
investigation, have only served to array a mass of proba- 
bilities rather than proofs, and the question is still open to 
controversy. No new thoughts are here offered upon the 
subject, but a simple and succinct presentment of the facts 
generally received as undisputed evidence. 

All parties unite in ascribing the invention to the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and the three cities of Mayence, 
Strasbourg, and Haarlem dispute the honor of being the 
birthplace of the art. 


It seems to be admitted beyond doubt, that about the | 


year 1440, Johan Gensfieich or Gutenberg, a member of a 
noble family of Mayence, conceived the design of substitu- 
ting for the expensive, tedious, and imperfect labor of the 
scribes, some mechanical and regular process by which 
copies of a written work could be infinitely multiplied. 

Xylography had already been carried to a considerable 
degree of perfection, for the picture of St. Christopher 
bearing the infant Saviour was engraved on wood with an 
accompanying text, with the ascertained date of 1423. 
Gutenberg was doubtlessly acquainted with the processes 


of this art, and from them conceived the idea of engraving 
letters in relief upon wooden plates in such a manner as to | 











types from the most remarkable manuscripts of the period, 
and devoted himself with great ardor to the execution of | 
the project. 

It is believed that Gutenberg produced two books or 
treatises intended for the use of schools, hoping to find a 
ready sale for such works; but after spending several years 
in the prosecution of his enterprise without finding sufficient 
remuneration for his labor, he abandoned Strasbourg, and 
returned to Mayence. 

The expenses attendant upon his work, as well as the 
time and labor required, and the uncertainty of ultimate 
success, led the inventor to seek assistance; and this he 
found from the hands of Johan Fust or Faust, a goldsmith ; 
or, according to other authorities, a banker of Mayence. 

To this partnership, Gutenberg furnished the industry, 
and Fust the funds, and other members were added after- 
wards; but their names are all lost, with the exception of 
that of Meydenbach. These latter were, however, only 
sleeping partners. 

It appears that Fust, when initiated into the secrets of | 
the new art, was immediately struck by the great disad- 
vantages in the use of plates, and proposed the substitution 
of single, isolated letters, which, by combination, would be 
of universal application. This important modification was 
instantly adopted, and the first result was the ‘‘ Donatus” 
and some other works. 

It soon became evident that these characters were not 
sufficiently durable, and the next step towards perfection in 
the art was the substitution of metal for wood. For the 
accomplishment of this new project, Peter Scheeffer, an 
apprentice of Fust, was admitted into their confidence, and 
most ably aided in the enterprise. Schoeffer possessed the 
ingenuity necessary for the work; the first punch was 
engraved by his hands, and the first matrice perfected by 
his skill. 

The first work printed from movable metal types was a 
Latin Bible, which was completed in 1450. If we consider 
the expenses of every kind attendant upon such an immense 
work, the difficulties conquered, and the precautions neces- 


produce, upon vellum or paper, an imprint resembling sary to the preservation of absolute secrecy, this Bible must 


handwriting. He therefore selected the forms of his new 


be regarded as the greatest wonder of typography. We 
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may find in the history of the sciences and the arts inven- 
tions as astonishing as that of printing, but none which 
exhibit an accomplishment as rapid, and, at the same time, 
as complete. 

We now see before us the three distinct periods which 
mark the creation of the art The first, the engraving upon 
wooden plates; the second, the decomposition of those 
wooden plates into movable types of the same material in 
order to generalize their employment; finally, the engray- 
ing of the punch and preparation of the mould, which multi- 
plies letters to infinity while preserving absolute identity. 
Previous to this last step, printing was merely engraving, 
and it is really only from it that the invention should in 
fact be dated. 

In the very year that the Bible was published, difficulties 
arose between the partners, and they separated, Gutenberg 
still continuing his labors in Mayence, while Fust and 
Scheeffer associated themselves in the same work in the 
same city. Both parties preserved their secrets with the 
utmost care, and both continued to imitate the manuscripts 
of the time with scrupulous fidelity, in order to avail them- 
selves of the high prices then paid for such works. P 

Fust visited Paris in 1462, carrying with him a number 
of copies of a Bible printed by himself and Scheffer. These 
he sold as manuscripts, but reducing the price first to one- 
tenth and afterwards to a twentieth of the original value, 
the variations in price attracted gencral attention, which 
was still further fixed upon him by the accidental discovery 
of the marvelous resemblance between: the copies. 

The superstitious ignorance of the time beheld sorcery in 
these extraordinary productions of human intelligence ; the 
red letters which adorned some of the pages were clamor- 
ously denounced as being traced with his blood; and Fust 
was accused of magic and thrown into prison. Louis XI, 
however, ordered that he should be liberated on the condi- 
tion that he would reveal the secret means by which he 
was enabled to multiply books to such an unheard-of num- 
ber; and Fust died in Paris in 1466, probably a victim of 
the plague which desolated the city in that year. 

Most brief and concise is this array of facts upon which 


question is still pending before the tribunal of history, the 
claims of each of the contestants can only be presented 
without pronouncing a verdict. 

The inhabitants of Haarlem claim that Laurence Coster, 
one of their townsmen, invented the art of printing about 
the year 1430, and that he also at first used wooden plates. 
These, it is said, he soon abandoned and invented steel 
punches, and struck matrices and founded letters of the 
same metal. They also assert that while Coster was absent 
at church, Gutenberg, his collaborator, stole his instruments 
and fled with them to Mayence, where he announced him- 
self as the inventor. The inhabitants of Haarlem also 
claim that the ‘Speculum Humane Salvationis,”’ printed 
in their city, in Hollandish and in Latin, was the first work 
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produced by typography ; but as this book is undated, the 
assertion is without sufficient proof. Haarlem celebrates a 
festival in honor of Coster as the inventor of printing. 

The claims presented by Strasbourg can be thus summed 
up: Jean Mentelin, a citizen of that town, conceived the 
first idea of printing, and was assisted in his labors by 
Gutenberg, who, profiting by his instructions and incom- 
plete experiments, went to Mayence, where he succeeded 
in perfecting the process before Mentelin had reached a 
similar result at Strasbourg. The claims of this city are 
also strengthened by the fact that Mentelin receive] a patent 
of nobility from the Emperor, Frederick III., as a recom- 
pense for his invention. 

These three cities are not the only claimants for the 
coveted honor. Anvers, Augsbourg, Baile, Bamberg, 
Cologne, Dordrecht, Feltri, Florence, Lubeck, Nuremberg, 
Rome, Schelestadt, and Venice, have all presented appli- 
cants for the typal crown; but their claims are not suffi- 
ciently proved to compel us to devote to them any of our 
limited space; and if we were to zealously seek the true 
origin of typography, we would be forced to confess that 
printing from wooden blocks was practised in China long 
before the art was known in Europe. 

Whoever may have been the inventor, the world was 
fully ready for the invention. The accidents of war closed 
the two printing offices in Mayence, dispersed their appren- 
tices, and disclosed their secrets; and the seed, scarce ger- 
minated, soon sprang into lusty bloom all over the civilized 
world. The half century was surely passed before the first 
printed book was completed ; and yet, before the century 


| closed, in more than two hundred places in Europe was 


practised that art whose noble destiny is to render bar- 
barism impossible and truth imperishable. Germany, Hol- 
land, Rome, Venice, France, Spain, and England, wel- 
comed the glorious invention ; and as if to foster and assist 
this great work, the scholarship of Constantinople, flying 
before the Turks, brought its tribute of industry and learn- 
ing to perfect the labors of the early printers. 


In France the introduction was rapid. At the com- 


| mencement of the sixteenth century, Tory, Verard, Dolet, 
comment might be extended to great length; but as the | 





Simon de Colines, Vascosan, the Morels and the Stephenses, 
assisted by the able engraver, Garamond, produced editions 
remarkable both for the beauty of the impression and the 
severe purity of the text. In the seventeenth century, 
Cramoisy was charged by Louis XIII. with the direction of 
the royal printing office established at the Louvre in 1640. 
The typographic art was illustrated in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the houses of Anisson, Pierre, Barbou, and Didot; 
while in our own century Pierre and Firmin Didot have, 
especially in the art of stereotyping, supported the glory 
formerly achieved by the same family. 

The city of Lyons was distinguished in the sixteenth 
century for its typographical triumphs; the houses of 
Gryphius and De Tournes winning an enduring renown. 

Italy, the favorite refuge of the scholars from Greece, 
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welcomed the new art with enthusiasm, and rejoiced in an 
invention that multiplied the immortal works of Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccacio. Nicolas Jenson or Janson, a 
Frenchman who had studied typography in Mayence, 
practised the art with great success in Venice. The Aldi 
began their triumphs in the latter years of the fifteenth 
century, and sustained their fame with undiminished lustre 
during several generations. Towards the end of the last 
century and the beginning of the present, the presses of 
Bodoni, of Parma, achieved great celebrity, and were 
remarkable for their neatness of impression, while the 
vaunted supremacy of the Parmese was contested by Ibarra, 
of Spain ; Didot, of France ; and Bulmer and Bensley, of 
England. 

The Hollandish printers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries enjoyed a merited celebrity. John, of Westphalia, 
was the first printer in the Low Countries. Christopher 
Plantin acquired great renown; and, at a later date, the 
Bleuw and the famous family of Elzevier rendered the 
typography of Holland illustrious. 

The first press was established in England by William 
Caxton in 1474, but the art remained singularly stationary 
in that country for many years, and it was not until the 
eighteenth century that England began to produce those 
editions which surpassed in perfection those of all other 
countries. Foulis, of Glasgow, and Baskerville, of Bir- 
mingham, effected a revolution in typography which placed 
the art upon a level with the other branches of English 
industry. Bensley and Bulmer achieved a high reputation, 
and England can claim from that time many inventions 
and improvements especially tending to increase the rapidity 
of production. 

In instituting a comparison between English and French 
typography, we find that in the former the paper is generally 
superior, that the characters are better cast as far as spacing 
and arrangement, that the constant identity in their types 
gives them a stamp of nationality, and that they longer 
resist the action of the press; while, on the other hand, the 
French type is more elegant, more finely engraved, more 
perfect in detail, and excels in fancy letters and ornaments. 
In a word, the English books are better made, and their 
entire typography is more satisfactory; while the chefs 
@ wuvre of the French press exhibit an artistic superiority, 
especially in illustrated works, to which the English never 
attain. 

Printing was introduced into Spain in the same year that 
it was first practised in England, but the art has not reached 
any remarkable perfection in that country, if we except 
some of the earlier attempts, and those of Ibarra, a printer 
of Madrid, in the eighteenth century, who was justly 
celebrated for the mechanical execution, as well as the 
rare correctness of his works. 

The press was not introduced into Russia for more than 
a century after its invention, although it had spread so 
rapidly throughout all parts of Germany. 








A short time after the discovery of the New World, 


European presses were established in America, and before | 


the end of the sixteenth century books were published in 
Mexico and Peru. 

The empire of the press now extends from the icy rocks 
of Greenland to the isles of Oceanica, and there exist but 
a few barbarous nooks in Africa and Asia into which it has 
not penetrated, bearing with it the germs of civilization. 

wt Oe x item eda 
(Communication. ] 
“IN MEMORIAM.” 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Cireular : 

Srr :—Some sixteen years ago a typographic friend of the 
writer “ went defunct,” after wrestling for a long time with 
“impecuniosity,” as editor, compositor, and publisher of a 
weakly paper in one of the frontier towns of Texas. As he 
was, while alive, a humorous, whole-souled, confiding 
good fellow—only an ‘“‘enemy to himself”’—a few of his 
more fortunate friends determined to rear a tablet “in 
memoriam” to the departed disciple of Faust. 

After the usual inscription, there being plenty of room 
left on the slab, it was proposed by one of the friends to 
have some appropriate verses engraved thereupon, he volun- 
teering to pay for the work, provided some one else would 
furnish the words, which, however, were to set forth facts 
more than supposed or possible virtues. This task was 
assumed by the undersigned, and, with trifling variation, 
the following was written and engraved, and I believe may 
still be seen in the G. graveyard. If you see proper to 
“embalm”’ the fact in the CrrcuLaR, you are at liberty to 
do so, for I am well assured that were Ben H—— (for 
whom it was written) able to speak, he would sanction its 
publication : 


Here lies locked up the form of one 
Whose un/fat take of life is done. 
All out of sorts when death's em-brace 
Drew him from galley, stick, and case. 
He knew not this imposing stone 
Would prove his resting-place alone. 
His errors—they are marked on high, 
Though to correct them he did try. 
With devils he had many a bout ; 
But hopes not to be crowded out 
From glory at the end of time, 
Because he died without a dime. 
*T was his impression, while alive, 
That editors might surely thrive 
If, but in summer and in winter, 
The people promptly paid the printer. 
But he, alas! here ‘neath the sod, 
Soon learned the cashless road he trod ; 
Examine but his books, by Jim! 
And see how folks ** went back” on him! 
Think they his frontispiece no more 
Is here to keep each conscience sore ? 
Or, that dead matter in the grave 
Is not a dreadfal thing to brave? 
Perhaps! But, debtors, don’t forget 
He may return to haunt ye yet. 
G—, Texas, 1854. 
O. H. 


Gatveston. Texas, September, 1870. 
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A DICTIONARY OF TYPOGRAPHY 


AND 
ITS ACCESSORY ARTS. 


NUMBER VII. 








French Furniture.—Pieces of metal cast to Pica ems in | 
lengih and width, and used, in imposing a form, for | 
furnishing the chase with the proper margins for books ; 
they are useful in filling up blanks and short pages, and for 
all other purposes for which wood furniture can be em- 
ployed. Each piece is cast with the number indicating its 
dimensions. From the great care and nicety shown in 
casting the various sizes, this kind of furniture is valuable 
for making up blank tabular forms. 


French Rules or Swell Dashes.—Ornamental rules, 
swelling in the centre and tapering to a fine line at each 
end. They are generally used to separate chapters in 
books, and sub-headings from the general headings in 
newspapers. They are sometimes also called “swell” and 
“diamond” rules. Various sizes are made, some being 
cut in brass, and others cast in type metal. 





Friars.—Light patches caused by imperfect inking of the 
form. 


Frisket.—A thin iron frame covered with stout paper, 
and attached to the head of the tympan by a joint. Spaces 
corresponding to the parts of a form that are to be printed, 
are cut out of the paper covering, and the frisket being | 
turned down upon the sheet on the tympan, keeps it flat, 
prevents the margin being soiled, and raises it from the 
form after it receives the impression. 

Frisket Pins.—Iron pins passing through the frisket 
joints, and connecting it with the tympan. 


Frisket Stay or Catch.—A slight piece of wood fixed to 
support the frisket when turned up. 

Fudge.—To execute work without the proper materials, 
or finish it in a bungling or unworkmanlike manner. 

Full Case.—A case completely filled with letters and 
spaces—wanting no sorts. 

Full Form.—A form with no blanks or short pages. 


Full Page.—A page containing its full complement of 
lines. 


Full Press.x—When two pressmen are employed upon 
a form, one inking, the other pulling, they are said to be 
working at full press. 

Furniture.— Pieces of wood used in making-up blank 
and short pages or jobs, and, in imposition, for the margins 
of books. In imposing a single-page job, it is usual to 
dress two sides of the chase with furniture, for the head 
and one side of the page to rest against; the other parts 
being guarded by the side and foot-sticks. Furniture is 
manufactured and sold in yards, having a groove run along 
the uppermost side. Metal furniture is cast as wide as ten 
Pica ems.—See French Furniture. Side and Foot-sticks, 
Reglet, and Quoins are all classed as Furniture, and are 
described under their respective heads. All furniture 











| loose. 
| requires to be fastened with a side-stick and quoins, when 
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should be made to full quadrat height; but a great deal of 
common, cheap stuff is hawked about to the trade which is 
so shallow as to be scarcely capable of supporting the 
matter fairly on its feet, and by using such it is impossible 
to obtain a good impression. 

Furniture Gauge.—Sce Gauge. 


G. 

Galley.—A thin, movable frame or tray of wood, brass, 
or zinc, on which to empty matter from the composing 
stick as itis set up. Galleys are made of different shapes, 
according to the class of matter they are intended to 
contain. 








The above cut represents a patent brass-lined newspaper 
or single-column galley, with a portion of the wood re- 
removed from the side-frame, showing the manner of attach- 
ing the side-linjng. This patent galley is the strongest 
brass-lined galley manufactured. The improvement con- 
sists in soldering a tongue of metal to the brass lining, and 
letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is 
slotted), thus fastening, at one and the same time, by means 


| of the screws in the bottom of the galley, the lining, side 


and brass bottom, making a galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface. By this means the heads of 
the screws in the side-lining, which, in the old style galleys, 
sometimes project and make “ pi,” are avoided. There is 
also a strip of brass across the head of the galley, which 
prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming 
Matter emptied upon this style of galley only 


the galley can be placed upon a proof press, and a proof 
pulled, without the necessity of tying up and removing the 
type. Wooden galleys are made with merely a head piece 
and a lower side piece for the type to rest against. 

Galley Press.—A press for obtaining proofs from matter 
locked up in galleys. Presses of this description are found 
in all newspaper offices, and in most book offices, as they 
enable proofs to be pulled in the most expeditious manner 
in slips, and prevent the straining of a large press, which 
is caused by a long, narrow column of matter being 
impressed under a broad platen. In the ordinary galley 
press in general use, the impression is given by passing a 
heavy iron roll, covered with felt, over the matter upon 
the galley, as it lies between the two tracks supporting the 
roll. 

Galley Rack.—A rack made with runners, similar to a 
case rack, in which matter on metal galleys is placed after 
a proof has been taken from it. 

Galley Roller.—A roller about five or six inches long, 
used at the galley press. 

Galley Slaves.—A derisive appellation for compositors. 

Gallows.—The stay against which the tympan rests 
when the press is open. 

Gathering.—A term used in the warehouse when col- 
lecting the sheets of a work in orderly succession for delivery 
to the bookbinder. 























Gathering Table.—A long table on which printed sheets 
are laid, in the order of their signatures, to be gathered into 
perfect books. 

Gauge.—A piece of reglet on which the length of a page 
is marked, for the compositor to make-up by. Clickers, in 
addition, use gauges showing the length of one hundred 
lines of any type in use by his companionship, and its 
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divisions in tens. It is a ready mode of ascertaining the | 


number of each taking of copy as he makes it up, and saves | ®t : ; 
| printer, which is at once simple, speedy, and comparatively 


a deal of time in counting them. When the quoin-drawer 
overseer has made-up the furniture for the first sheet of a 
work, he takes a card and cuts it to the size of the heads, 


backs, and gutters, marking it accordingly, so that the | 


margins of all succeeding sheets may be the same. This is 


termed a Furniture Gauge. Card furniture gauges serve | 


very well for small volumes, but for long works and 
periodicals it is better to use pieces of four-to-pica lead cut 
to the sizes, and kept together by boring holes through them 


with a bodkin, so that a cord may be passed through them; | 


card wears away quickly by repeated use, and becomes 
untrue. 


General Bill.—The bill of the whole of the companion- | 


ship.—See Companionship. 
Geometrical Signs.—<ee Signs. 


Gets In or Takes In.—A term used when more is got 
into a line, page, or form than is in the printed copy which 
a compositor sets from ; or when manuscript copy does not 
make so much as was calculated. 

Girths.—Thongs of leather, or bands of stout webbing, 
attached to the rounce, and used to run the carriage of the 
press in or out. 

Giving out Paper.—Delivering paper for any job or 
sheet of a work to the pressman or “ wetter.” (g. v.) 

Glazing Machine or Calender.—A machine used for 
putting a polished surface on printed papers, or for bur- 
nishing gold and color work. It consists of two massive 
iron cylinders turned by a cog and fly-wheel, with power 
gear to increase the pressure. The sheets to be glazed are 
placed between polished copper plates, and so passed 
between the cylinders. 

Gold Composition.—A mixture of chrome and varnish, 
with which a form intended for bronze work is rolled 
previously to the impression. In fact, the process is similar 
to the directions given for Dusting Colors (¢..). The 
chrome is well ground with a muller into the varnish, which 
gives the bronze a fuller tint—especially gold bronze—than 
if the form were rolled with the plain varnish only. This 
composition serves equally as well for copper, citron or 
emerald bronzes. Gold Size is the name given by some to 
this preparation. For bronze printing, the roller should 
have a firm face, or the tenacity of the preparation may 
destroy it; yet it must have sufficient elasticity to deposit 
the preparation freely and cleanly on the type. 

Good Color.—When a sheet is printed neither too light 
nor too dark. 

Good Matter.—When a compositor, for temporary con- 
venience, places matter which he has just set up, on a 
galley or board containing matter for distribution, he marks 
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against it, in chalk, the words, ‘‘Good Matter,” or ‘ Live 
Matter,” to prevent its being cleared away by any one else 
by mistake. 

Good Work.—Light, easy copy, well paid; or work 
turned out cleanly and correctly by the printers. 


Gothic.—The name of a bold jobbing font. 


Graphotype.—A mechanical method of converting an 
artist’s drawing into an engraved block ready for the 


inexpensive. The process was discovered by Mr. De Witt 
C. Hitchcock, an artist and wood engraver, in New York. 
Requiring, one day, to correct a drawing upon boxwood 
with white, and having none of that pigment ready at hand, 
he bethought him to make use of the enamel of a common 
card. On removing this enamel, which he did with a wet 
brush, he found, to his surprise, that the printed characters 
on the card remained in relief, the ink used in impressing 
them resisting the action of the water, and so protecting 
the enamel lying underneath. The possible practical 
application of this at once suggested itself to him, and 
accordingly he began to make experiments. Ultimately he 


| demonstrated that the process of producing relief plates 


direct from the drawings of the artist is as certain in its 
results as wood-engraving, with these special advantages : 
that it occupies at the very most one-tenth of the time, is 
less costly, and reproduces exactly, line for line, and touch 
for touch, the artist's own work. The process itself may 
be thus briefly described :—Upon a sheet of metal perfectly 
flat is distributed an even layer of very finely pulverized 
chalk, upon which is laid an ordinary steel plate, such as 
is used by steel engravers; it is then placed in a powerful 
hydraulic press, where it is submitted to such a pressure 


| that on removal the chalk is found to have assumed a solid, 


compact mass, with a surface equal to an enamel card, and 
which is rendered still more solid by a strong coating of a 
peculiar size. When dried, the plate is ready to be drawn 
upon, and this is done with a chemical ink, composed 
principally of lamp black, gluten, and a chemical which 
gives the fluid the advantage of never drying until it comes 
in contact with the chalk plate. When the drawing is 
finished, instead of spending hours, as would have been 
the case had the drawing been made upon wood, in care- 
fully picking out every particle of white, brushes are used 
of various degrees of stiffness, which by hand, and in some 
cases by machine, are caused to revolve on the surface, and 
in a very short time all the chalk untouched by the artist 
is removed, leaving the ink lines standing up in clear, 
sharp relief. All that now remains to be done is to 
saturate what is left upon the plate with a solution which 
renders all as hard as marble, and it is then ready for the 
stereotyper or electrotyper, who, by the ordinary methods, 
produces a metal block from it, of which impressions may 
be taken to an unlimited extent. Graphotype has already 
been applied to book, newspaper, and magazine illustration ; 
to the reproduction of colored drawings and paintings; to 
printing for transferring to pottery and japanned surfaces, 
&c. A company has been formed in London for carrying 
out this invention. They sell plates of certain sizes, on 
which the artist can make his drawing; he then returns 
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his work, and the company complete the process, and in 
a short time produce a block ready for printing. Several 
publications are now issued, which are illustrated on the 
graphotype principle, but they are not at all first-class 
productions. Indeed, it may be said that every substitute 
for the wood-engraving has failed so far. The man who 
could hit upon an invention for making a drawing on wood 
which could be printed, with ordinary type without the 


tedious and expensive process of engraving, would make | 


his fortune in a month. A full description of the grapho- 
type process will be found in “‘ The Handbook of Grapho- 
type; a Practical Guide for Artists and Amateurs.” Lon- 
don: The Graphotyping Company (Limited), 7 Garrick 
Street. 

Grass-hands.—On newspapers in England, in addition 
to the regular staff of compositors, it is frequently—in 
fact, almost always—necessary to employ some extra assist- 
ance in getting out the paper. Persons so engaged are 
technically called “ grass-hands,” and take their chance 
whether they earn little or much, or anything at all, as they 
are only called upon to do such work as the regular hands 
are unable to accomplish. During the parliamentary 
season, for instance, grass-hands find more employment, as 


the copy comes in late, and the printer has to divide it, in- | 


small fragments, among a large number of compositors. 
Many compositors earn a good income by grassing, and it 


is a frequent occurrence for a casual grass-hand to make | 


more wages than a regular book-hand; but the period of 
labor of the former is very precarious, and oftentimes 
extends into the small hours of the morning, thereby 
tending to injure his health and interfere with his domestic 
comfort ; whilst the latter, in a general way, knows exactly 
the hours he is required to work, and has the additional 
advantage of being able to make arrangements, after those 
hours, either for pleasure or private business. 
Grave Accent.—<Sce Accents. 


Graver.—A tool used by wood-engravers. There are 
three breadths usually employed. 

Great Primer.—A type a size smaller than Paragon, and 
larger than English. There are 514 lines to the foot. 


Grey.—In working at press, when the person rolling has 
neglected to take color or distribute his roller properly, 
and the face of the type is not covered with ink, the man 
at the bar tells him to ‘‘ Take more butter (ink), pardner ; it’s 
getting very grey.” 

Gripper Machines.—Printing machines in which grip- 
pers, as contradistinguished from tapes, are used. 

Grippers.—The metal claws of a printing machine which 
seize hold of the shect of paper as it lies on the feeding- 
board and hold it while it receives the impression under 
the cylinder. They finally release it in order that the 
delivery apparatus may remove jt from the machinery. 


Groove.—An indentation on the upper surface of the 
short cross of a chase, to receive the spurs of the points 
and to allow them to make holes in the paper without 
being injured themselves. 


Grotesque.—The name of a jobbing type which is a 
modification of ‘‘ Gothic Extended.” 


Guide.—A piece of heavy rule or lead, balanced by a 
| light cord and a quotation, laid upon the copy to assist the 
compositor in keeping the connection. 

Guillotine Cutting Machine.—This machine is of iron, 
with an iron or mahogany table on which to place the 
paper to be cut. A movable guuge is attached to a slide, 
which runs in a graduated scale, by which the size to be cut 
can be regulated to the sixteenth part of an inch. When 
the paper is in its place, it is held immovable by a platen 
and screw ; a cog-wheel which moves in a ratchet attached 
to a large knife is turned, and the knife descends, cutting 
through the paper with great rapidity. The wheel is then 
reversed in its motion, and the knife ascends preparatory 
to a fresh cut. 


Gull.—To tear the point-holes in a sheet of paper while 
printing. This is generally caused by the end of the spur 
being turned, and may be remedied by filing it to a tapering 
| point. At times a gull is caused by the points not falling 
fairly in the centre of the groove. The paper being too 
wet sometimes causes the point-holes to tear; and the 
frisket being raised sharply in heavy jobs, or when the 
form has a tendency to “ lug,” has the same effect. 

Gutters.—The furniture separating two adjoining pages 
in a chase; as between folios 1 and 8 in a half-sheet of 8vo. 


is 

Hair Space.—The thinnest of the spaces. On an aver- 
age, ten hair spaces equal one em, but occasionally they 
are made thicker, and sometimes thinner than this, ac- 
| cording to the body of the font. There are seldom less 
| than seven or more than ten hair spaces to the em. 

Half-Case.—A case whose width is about half that of an 
ordinary upper case. The space between the uprights of a 
whole frame is usually equal to the breadth of one and a 
half cases. If a rack be fitted up within it there remains 
a certain space unoccupied, and this is sometimes filled by 
a board or galley rack, or left vacant, with only a shelf at 
the bottom. Half-cases are made in order to utilize this 
space, and by fixing up a small rack for them, about ten 
may be conveniently accommodated. They are exceedingly 
useful for holding titling letters or fancy fonts. They con- 
tain forty-nine boxes. 

Half-Frame.—A frame adapted to hold not more than 
one pair of cases, and without a rack. 

Half-Machine.—This is a term which has come into use 
since the small jobbing machines were invented. A person 
is said to work “ half-machine”’ when he works the treadle, 
takes off and feeds at the same time. 

Half-Press.—When one man both rolls and pulls, he is 
said to work at “ half-press.” 

Half-Sheet.—When a form is imposed in such a manner 
as to perfect itself, making two copies on a sheet, it is called 
a half-sheet. 

Half-Title.—An epitome of the full title, which is placed 
at the head of the opening page of the text of a book. It 
| should be set in the neatest and simplest manner possible, 
and should the matter extend to three or more lines it 
| should, if possible, be displayed in a similar style to the 
| title-page, but in rather smaller type. The space occupied 
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by the half-title will vary according to the width of margin | 
in the succeeding pages, the size of the page, and the 
openness or closeness of the lines of the text. The degree 
of taste possessed by the compositor is invariably shown by 
the appearance of the title and half-title. 


Hand-Bills.—A branch of job work. They are small 
| bills, intended for circulation by hand, as distinguished from 
| placards, which are intended for posting upon walls, &c. 
| Any variety of type is permissible in a hand-bill, except 
the most ornate and complicated letters, which are not 
easily read, and are, therefore, unsuitable for this class of 
work. There is this differense between a hand-bill and a 
circular : In the latter, the sizes of the types in the different 
lines should be duly proportioned to each other, according 
to the importance of the words, and the whole should 
possess a certain harmony of appearance, both in regard to 
the character of the fonts employed and the thickness of | 
the strokes of the letters. But in a hand-bill, a few lines 
may be ‘“‘thrown up” out of all proportion to the rest, and | 
their comparative importance may thus be advantageously 
exaggerated. The object of this is, that on a casual glance 
the reader may be at once struck with the novelty, useful- 
ness, necessity, or advantage of the thing or occasion thus 
advertised. Hand-bills are now required in such large 
numbers, at so short notice, and at so low a cost, that it is 
seldom remunerative to print them on a hand press. When 
very long numbers of such jobs are ordered, one form is 
set-up, stereotypes taken, and a large sheetful worked 
upon a machine press. 

Handle of a Press.—The extremity of the bar. The 
handle is usually a wooden cylinder covering the bar, in 
size and shape such as to suit the hand.—<See Presses. 

Hand-Mold.—In type-founding, this name is given to a | 
small instrument or frame into which the matrix is fixed. 
The mold is composed of two parts. The external surface | 
is of wood, the internal of polished steel. At the top is a 
shelving orifice, into which the metal is poured. The space 
within is set according to the required body of the letter, 
and is made exceedingly true. The melted metal, being 
poured into this space, sinks to the bottom into the matrix, 
and instantly cooling, the mold is opened, and the type is | 
cast out by the workman. Formerly, types were cast | 
exclusively by this process; but the art has recently been 
gradually improved, and machinery has, to a certain 

extent, superseded the hand-mold.—See Type-founding. 
Hand-Press.—A press which is worked by hand, in con- | 
| tradistinction to one which works more automatically by | 
| machinery. It is usual to call the first a press, and the | 
latter a machine, although in strictness both are machines | 
and both are presses. In the hand-press the turning down 
the tympan, running in the carriage, effecting the impres- | 
sion, bringing back the carriage, and raising the tympan 
again, are performed by manual labor; whereas in a 
“machine” they are performed by certain arrangements of 
bands and wheels 


Hanging Galley.—A small galley with hooks fastened | 
at the back in such a way that when it is hung on the | 
boxes of the upper-case it will rest in a sloping position. | 
| These galleys are found very handy for heads, whites, or | 











| are spread out. 


standing lines, and Italic or fancy sorts turned out in distri- 
bution ; and are far preferable to the slovenly habit many 
compositors have of dropping Italic words into the bottom 
boxes of the upper-case, and forgetting to distribute them 
into their proper case, until the Italic runs short, when they 
resort to the back boxes to pick out the deficient letters, 
wasting more time in hunting over the pi for these two or 
three types than would have sufficed to have cleared away 
the whole in a proper manner. 


Hanging Indention.—When the first line is brought full 
out to the commencement of the measure, and the second 
ard following lines have a certain indentation, the former 
“hangs over,” and the arrangement is called by some a 
“hanging indention;” by others the term used is “ run 
out and indent.” 


Hanging Pages.—Pages of type which are found, after 


being locked-up, to be out of the perpendicular. The remedy 
for this is, to unlock the quarter in which it is imposed, and 


| to pat the face of the type with the fingers of one hand, at 


the same time pushing up the page with the other, until it 
is got into proper position again. Sometimes the hanging 
of a page is caused by the page at its side being rather 
longer, or by the foot-stick binding against the furniture in 
the “‘ backs;’’ in this case, an extra lead or piece of reglet 
should be placed at the foot of the page before re-locking-up, 
so as to be clear of the obstacle. When a form is unlocked, 
care should be taken not to leave the quoins too slack, as 
the operation of loosening the others may either squabble 
the matter or cause it to hang. 


Hang Up.—To place the printed sheets upon the drying 
poles or lines of the warehouse. To do this, the warehouse- 
man should take a peel in his right hand (some use the left 
hand), and lay the head of it flat upon the heap to be hung 
up; he should then turn over on it from six to a dozen 
sheets, according to the thickness of the paper and the 
nature of the work, taking care to have the fold in the 
centre of the short cross, as, if it falls across any of the 
newly-printed pages, they will most likely smear and set-off. 
Having folded these sheets down, on one end of the peel- 
head, he must clutch them with his left hand, and lift the 
sheets and the peel together two or three inches to the 
right, take another fold, then shift it, and so on till he has 
as many folds as he can conveniently lift with the peel. 


| Then raising the sheets above the poles or lines on which 


the sheets are to be hung, and sloping the handle of the 
peel, the folds will open at the underside, and they may be 
lowered and hung up. The peel must now be withdrawn 
from the centre, and inserted between the first and second 
folds or lifts, leaving the first lot hanging on the pole. The 


| other portion must then be shifted to the left, so that the 


second fold shall just overlap the first; and so on till all 
The process is now repeated till the whole 
heap is hung up. 

Hard Impression.— When there is too much pull on the 


| press, and lines which should be soft and delicate come up 


too heavy and strong. 





- -~2ce-, 
THE prospectus has been published for a new daily Demo- 
cratic paper to be issued in Washington, D. C. 
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NO. XXI. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting was held January 7, 
1843, when payments were made by thirty members, 
showing the presence of a goodly number; there were 
also three initiations and four propositions for membership. 
An examination of the books showed receipts for the year of 
$192.86; expenses, $311.08. Excess of expenses over 


year, $455.43. The annual election was then held, when 
F. Jefferson was chosen President; George Cochran, Vice- 
President; William J. Delano, Corresponding Secretary ; 
James Wimer, Recording Secretary ; M. Caton, Treasurer. 

The February meeting was enlivened by several admis- 
sions, and alsu by a letter from William Walters, an old 
and popular leader in the Society, but at that time a resident 
of Illinois, who had been editorially assailed in his new 
home as having been a “ rat” in Washington, and asking 
his old companions to fix his status. This was done by 


who subsequently reported the number obtained at fifty- 


| seven. Some over-zealous temperance men wished to 


stipulate for water alone as a beverage on the occasion; but 
old birds were not to be caught with chaff, and the resolu- 
tion was tabled, and the supper abandoned. 

At the annual meeting of January 6, 1844, the receipts 
were reported at $184.32; expenditures, $297.75; total 
funds, $731.42, available and otherwise. The election for 
officers resulted in the choice of Ferdinand Jefferson as 
President; William 8. Clary as Vice-President; James N. 
Davis as Corresponding Secretary; James Wimer as Re- 
cording Secretary ; and Michael Caton as Treasurer. The 


| condition of the Society at this time claimed much atten- 


| tion, as it was evidently weak and failing. At the February 
receipts, $118.22. Balance in treasury at beginning of the | 


meeting, the Secretary was required to report the whole 
number of members in good standing and the delinquents ; 
the proportion they bore to the number of printers in the 
city ; and such other information as would convey a general 


| knowledge of the Society’s condition at that time. This 
| information was partially supplied at the March meeting, 


resolution, which declared that the statement given by Mr. | 
Walters in the Jllinois Register, of January 6, 18438, in vin- | 


dication of himself against the charge, was true, and that 
Mr. Walters had been an ‘honorable member of this Society 
since February, 1826. This resolution was ordered to be 
published. Much of the proceedings of the January and 
February meetings consisted of propositions to repeal the 
apprentice laws and constitutional amendments. At the 
latter meeting Mr. Delano resigned as Corresponding Sec- 
retary, when James N. Davis was chosen as his successor. 

At the June meeting, the Society (the project having 
failed) directed the Library Committee to donate all books 
and pamphlets in their possession to the Apprentices’ 


Library—an institution which long existed here, but has | 


now disappeared. In the history of the Society, very 


many and earnest efforts were made to procure a hall | 
and found a library, but every such scheme miscarried. It | 


is certain the latter can never be reached without the 
former. Besides, printers, as a rule, think a library 
somewhat useless in this day of cheap publications; and 
those who desire to read and study particular works prefer 
to buy and own, so they may use them at leisure or incli- 
nation. Many may consider this selfishness, but the argu- 
ment has some force, and is a good plea in bar of harsh 
judgment. The books and pamphlets were donated accord- 
ingly, and duly acknowledged by the Jefferson (Apprentices’) 
Library. Nothing of moment appears upon the records 
during the subsequent meetings of the year, until Decem- 
ber—if sick benefits and delinquencies be excepted—when a 
committee was raised to procure subscribers to a supper, 


when it was shown that, out of 101 members on the roll, 30 
were in arrears, and about one-third of the printers of the 
city held no connection with it. A steady decrease in the 
revenue was also made apparent by comparison of years. 
Special legislation was based on this survey, looking to 
collections from delinquents, and inducing the craft to 
membership, but only with partial results. It is noticeable 
during the meetings of this year that necessity led to wild 
action. The constitution and rules were violated in nu- 
merous instances, and the decisions of the President, made 
to restrain this disposition, were roughly set aside. At the 
July meeting, Mr. Wimer resigned as Secretary, and John 
L. Smith was elected to the vacancy. In October, the 


place of meeting was changed to the Hall of the Sons of 


Temperance, on C Street, between Sixth and Four-and-a- 
half Streets. 

On January 4, 1845, the annual meeting was held, when 
Mr. Jefferson was re-elected President; James N. Davis 
was chosen Vice-President; Francis McNerhany, Corres- 
ponding Secretary; John L. Smith, Recording Secretary ; 
and M. Caton, Treasurer. The financial exhibit was pre- 
sented by the auditors; but its reading was deferred. This 
being the thirtieth anniversary, a supper had been projected, 
and was participated in by many members; but there is no 
record of it, where held, or who were present. It is certain, 
however, that there was no lack of guests or conviviality. 

At the April meeting, the auditors’ report, deferred from 
January, came up for consideration. The receipts of the 
year were $211.91; expenses, $69; funds on hand, $820.20. 
This was a marked improvement on the preceding year. 

At the May meeting, the President laid before the Society 
a correspondence between himself and M. Duquesne, of 
Paris, a journeyman printer, who, with others, was engaged 
in publishing papers, on the co-operative plan, in the interest 
of workingmen. The sentiments of Duquesne on this 
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subject were up to present ideas, and were well expressed. 
The Hive was commenced in December, 1839, ‘‘ to establish 
the claim by the people themselves for the people, not 
hampered by peculiar teachings,” who “alone are capable 
of working out their own redemption.” He speaks of our 
noble art as ‘‘ the principal agent of political redemption— 
that we were to take hold of the immense speaking trumpet 
[the press] after the example of more than one great man— 
of Gutenberg, in Germany; of Bérenger, in France; and 
of Franklin, in America.” ‘ We put all that we are to the 
emulation of our great art; for, leaving the art out of view, 
if other employments are relatively good, printing, above 
all, perfects, and always elevates.”” This correspondence 
was inserted in the Hive, at Paris, the National Intelligencer, 
at Washington, and on the minutes. 

At the June meeting, a “speck of war” loomed upon 
the printers’ horizon here. 
Rev. Theophilus Fisk had succeeded to the business and 
office of the Tyler organ, the Madisonian, and, in the 


exercise of undoubted individual prerogative, assumed to | 


regulate their own private business in their own way, 
regardless of the rights of others. In so doing, they 


disregarded the rules of the Society, which prescribed terms 
of apprenticeship, and snapped their dainty fingers in its | 


face The result was, the hands struck, and the proprietors 
and publishers of the United States Journal made affidavit 
of conspiracy against the Society’s committee, eo nomine, 
and other members thereof to “affiants unknown” The 
case roused the printers; and at the hearing before the 
magistrates the room was too small to afford requisite 
accommodation for the crowd. Suffice it to say that the 
prosecution broke down for lack of evidence, and was 
abandoned ; and the enterprising publishers bowed deferen- 
tially to the rules of the craft during their subsequent short 
connection with the business here. Some trouble was also 
met with in the office of the Georgetown Advocate, growing 
out of apprentices and reduced wages to journeymen ; but 
the proprietors prudently declined correspondence, and the 
subject was allowed to drop from remedial action in some 
quarter. 

On the 26th of June, the Society was convened in special 
meeting to take action on the demise of General Andrew 
Jackson, ex-President of the United States, and to arrange 
for participating in a projected public demonstration. 
Suitable resolutions were adopted and remarks made, 
testifying to the general esteem in which he was held by 
the community, and expressing grateful recollection of his 
clemency in interposing Executive prerogative to ‘‘ cover 
with his official egis members of the Society who were 
struggling to maintain its regulations.” The public honor 
accorded the great military and civic chieftain was de- 
cided by Congress, and consisted in an oration on his 
life and actions by Hon. George Bancroft, then Secretary 
of the Navy. The Society was out in force on that 
occasion, and was assigned a prominent place in the pro- 


Messrs. Jesse E. Dow and the | 








































cession, and near the rostrum—the east portico of the 
Capitol. 

At the July meeting, Mr. Jefferson tendered his resigna- 
tion as President. It was not accepted by a unanimous 
vote, as well in compliment to a faithful officer and member 
as because the Vice-President was competent to the position, 
and but few months remained of the term. 

At the December meeting, the Society arranged to meet 
in the Aldermen’s Chamber, where it has ever since 
continued, with the exception of a change to the Council 
Chamber, in the same building—the City Hall—the present 
place of meeting. 

At that meeting, Mr. Jefferson read a letter from J. B. H. 
Smith, stating that his father (Samuel Harrison Smith, 
founder of the National Intelligencer), in his last will, had 
| bequeathed to the Society the sum of one hundred dollars, 
as a testimony of his respect. Suitable acknowledgments 
were ordered to be made. 

The thirty-first anniversary meeting was held January 3, 
1846, the President in the chair; when Charles F. Lowrey 
| was chosen President; James D. Chedal, Vice-President ; 
Thomas Rich, Recording Secretary; P. Henry Brooks, 
| Corresponding Secretary ; Michael Caton, Treasurer. The 
only other feature of this evening was the proper announce- 
ment and reception of the death of Alexander Graham, the 
oldest member and first President of the Society, who died 
at Easton, Maryland. The report of the auditors was 
recommitted, but was formally made at the February 
meeting, when the year’s receipts were reported at $181 ; 
expenses, $90 37. Total funds, $755.77. 

A very interesting letter was read from M. Duquesne, 
editor of the Popular Hive, in Paris, in reply to courtesy 
of correspondence. This letter contains so many good 
things connected with the trade, and popular interests and 
necessities, that we feel we must reproduce it in answer to 
events now transpiring in La Belle France. He says: 


We have given ourselves up entirely to the duty of morally estab- 
lishing the Hive in France. Our first care was to render this work | 
popular, agreeably to its title, and to the maxim “ Do what is right, a 
| happen what may /* 

To keep ourselves nntrammelled, we had eleven successive times to 
turn a deaf ear to offers enubstantially very advantageous; for we 
wished no guide but conscience, no ruie but justice, no master but God 
and liberty. 

As to politics and the actual relations which man bears to his fellow- 
man, we desired to use openly the right of warning and entreaty, in 
order to enlighten society, and even Government itself. If we had 
been willing to humble and limit ourselves to asking alms, the rich 
would have freely granted them in return for our dependence. But this 
we refused to do, and then, in order to show itself independent, the 
Hive declined being supported by private munificence. [An appeal 
is then made for American support.] What encourages us in this step 
is, in the first place, the recollection that you preserve the reception 
given in France to your excellent countryman, Benjamin Franklin, of 
glorious memory. Then, for thirty years, you have celebrated the 
fruitful and wide-spread influence of printing. Ah, well! we want 
your help in order to respond, with you, to Gutenberg, who labored so 
hard to discover this torch of civilization, and suffered so much to 
spread ite light. We want your help in order that conjointly we may 
put forth the claim of the people, who lack entirely instruction and 
happiness. * * * We want your help in order that we may be 
able, by the mysteries of the workshops, to sketch with truth the 
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frightful abandonment in which the people languish who are not rep- 
resented in any legislature. We claim your help in order to employ 
ourselves, with you, in the organization of labor—of life: for at this 
time to be without work is to die. We ask your help in order to | 
multiply the courageous defenders of the people; in order to protest, 
with firmness, against the sale of man by his fellow; in order to assist 
in the process of dragging human souls from wretchedness and ship- 
wreck of moral feeling: in order to fortify the people against the false 
appearance of popularity, which boldly deceives; in order to defend 
and preserve the precious deposit of our few remaining privileges, the 
price of so much bloodshed; in order to make heard the cry of the 
workingman dying with misery and despair; in order to answer our 
conscience and the supreme law of God. * * * Yes, we would be 
happy to place you among the choice spirits of our nation ; for it seems 
to us that some day Young America and Old France will join hanis for 
the deliv 2rance of all oppressed peoples. Oh. if it depended on us to | 
form this Holy Alliance! At least, we will throw the elements of it 
into the French people, so well prepared for the accomplishment of 
great things. 


Unfortunately for the people of France these lofty aspi- 
rations of a great mind remain unto this day unrealized, 
not only in France, but in the working world. The indi- | 
cations are, however, propitious everywhere; and when 
another quarter of a century shall elapse and the hand | 
which traces these lines shall have mouldered into dust, 
perhaps another generation may be nearer the fruition of | 
these joyous anticipations—the millennium of reward and 
right. 

At the July meeting, a series of resolutions was adopted, 
remonstrating against the contract system, in giving out the 
printing of Congress, as being niggardly and inefficient. | 
This indignant protest exerted but slight weight in deterring 
Congress from the experiment. The system was introduced, 
and gave rise to some remarkable and suggestive incidents | 
of its fairness and economy. Boyd Hamilton, at one time, 
took the printing at a rate of compensation so low as one 
cent per page of 1,°00 ems Small Pica—1,500 impressions. 
He had numerous friends in Congress, however, who never 
allowed a document to leave the Houses without an order 
for extra copies, and for these extras he charged what he | 
pleased, and thus made his one-cent-a-page contract pay | 
very handsomely! The fear that the contract system 
might induce an effort to lower prices led to the preparation 
of a circular, notifying Societies throughout the country 
of what was expected, and cautioning their members and | 
printers from engaging to work here for less than the scale 
rates. Fortunately, no effort was made in this direction 
by the contractors, but, whether this was attributable to the 
firmness of the Society or the forbearance of the employer, 
we can only conjecture. Asa rule, those who are prepared 
to defend their rights seldom lose them, while the weak 
and yielding always go to the wall. 

In December, it was resolved to celebrate the thirty- 
second anniversary by a supper, and arrangements were 
made for the event. 


— +s.ee> 


“Mark Twarn,” by the death of his father-in-law, 
comes in possession of a million dollars. This, in addition | 
to the fortune accumulated in journalism, will foot up about 
a million and two hundred dollars. 
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(Communication. ] 
OUR INTERNATIONAL UNION AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—The September number of the CrrcuLar contains a 
communication and editorial in reply to an article of mine 
reviewing the labors of the last session of the International 
Typographical Union, which appeared in the August 
number. As a friendly discussion and interchange of 
opinions upon subjects of general interest to the craft can 
do no harm, and may result in good, I hope you will allow 
me a few words in reply. But, in the first place, I wish to 
disclaim having any intention of unjustly criticizing the 
proceedings of the last session of our International Union. 
When, however, delegates assemble in general council, to 
jegislate for the benefit of the trade at large, their doings 
are a proper and legitimate subject for public criticism, and 
they must expect to be judged by their works. To neglect 
to perform a duty is often as censurable as to adopt unwise 
measures. That little or nothing was done at the last 
session of the International Union is no cause for congra- 
tulation. Our Union cannot afford to stand still, with folded 


| arms, and view the changes going on in all branches of 


industry and among all classes of men. It must keep step 
with the progress and spirit ot the age. If the craft 


| supinely acquiesce in a policy of inactivity, our Union will 


lose vitality and cease to accomplish the great objects for 
which it was organized. We must advance, or cease to 
commaad influence and respect in these progressive times. 

In reply to Mr. “ F. F.,” of Norwich, Connecticut, who 
was a delegate, I will endeavor to be brief. He says every 
delegate did not receive a fair compensation for his time, 
and expenses paid, which I regret to hear, for they were 
justly entitled to compensation ; but even that does not 
excuse them for neglecting the duties of their office. 

He disposes of the negro question in a very summary 
manner ; and as, perhaps, he reflects the sentiments of his 
section, I wish to call the particular attention of the craft 
at large to the following paragraph in his communication : 

“In relation to the negro question, I (he) think that is 
settled. If the negro is admitted in one Subordinate Union, 
no other Union under the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union could refuse to receive his card, 
without leaving itself in the condition of being deprived of 
its charter. Under such ruling, it seems to me (him) that 
the negro question is finally settled.” 

You are right; “‘such ruling” would “settle” the negro 
question. But are you—is the International Union—pre- 
pared to make such a ruling? I hope not. 

“Traveling printers,” he thinks, are ‘one of the great 
troubles of the trade of the present day.”’ Even if this be 
so, which I do not fully admit, are we not in honor bound 
to act in good faith toward them as long as they carry a 
Union card? I have not been on the “tramp” much for 
many years, but I assert it is a shame to see the disdain 
with which some “ regulars” treat “subs” and traveling 
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printers. The conduct of some foremen is also often con- 
temptuous and tyrannical toward the “sub” and “tramp,” 
and to “regulars,” too, as for that matter. (Another 
subject for legislation ? ) 

I must reiterate the opinion I before expressed in regard 
to establishing a home for disabled printers. But it is 
asserted that the money is not to be had. A contribution 
of a dollar or two a year, for a few years, from each printer 
would be sufficient. It is evident that the will to do so is 
what is lacking, and not the means. 

Other subjects, of minor importance, referred to by Mr. 
“F. F.,” I pass over for want of space 

A few points made in the editorial above referred to, I 
wish to call to the attention of the readers of the CrRcULAR. 
It is said that “ Had all the projects which ‘ Typo’ favored 
been adopted, we think the complaints would have been 
more numerous, and the delegates less likely to escape 
censure.”’ 


Very likely such would have been the case, if the measures 
referred to had been adopted. But experience is the best 
school in which to learn what is useful and suited to our 
wants. Most reforms and beneficial measures meet with 
opposition in their inception and adoption. If a measure, 
however, is proved by experiment to be bad, no time should 
be lost in getting rid of it; at all events it would be a “ dead- 
letter.” The timid and over-cautious theorist may think a 
measure is bad, which is found to be good in practice, and 
vice versa. But this is an age of activity, of progress, of 
printing, of steam, and of lightning! Harmony is at all 
times desirable in deliberative bodies, but great duties and 
measures must not be neglected nor sacrificed to secure it. 

Without any “ifs” or *‘ands” in the discussion of the 
negro question, there is one fact connected with the subject 
that stands out in bold relief: The International Union 
has left this vexed question to the Subordinate Unions, and 
these Unions are divided upon the subject. I know the 
course pursued by the Convention was recommended by 
many intelligent printers throughout the country; and 
especially by some members of the Washington City Union, 
where the trouble first originated. Ex-President George 
was strongly urged to recommend that course in his annual 
message. But you say: ‘‘ We can readily see the propriety 
of judges of appeals waiting until an appeal is made before 
giving their decisions.” That is a rather queer argument, 
in view of the fact that the delegates of the last two sessions 
of the International Union have occupied a considerable 
portion of their time in the discussion of the negro ques- 
tion. Yet the “judges” gave no “decision,” but evaded 
the question, and left it unsettled. I contended, and still 
contend, that the International Union will be compelled, at 
no distant period, to’ take “‘one horn of the dilemma;” 
that is, recognize the negro as a fellow-workman, or enter 
a protest against him. 

But you contend that the International Union has no 
authority in the premises. Yet it set a precedent in recog- | 
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nizing Women Unions as co-ordinate branches of printers’ 
Unions, and extending the hand of fellowship and protec- 
tion to them. It appears reasonable, then, to suppose that 
the same authority exists for legislating in reference to 
recognizing negroes as Union printers as there was in 
recognizing women as Union printers. But while I am in 
favor of extending every encouragement and assistance to 
help women along in any branch of industry in which they 
are physically able to labor, I am utterly opposed to 
holding any fellowship with the negro. 

Upon the subject of incorporating beneficial features into 
trade unions, a pretty strong argument is made by you 
against them. But, fortunately, there are always two sides 
to every question. Such features should not be carried to 
extremes, and, as a general thing, it would be wrong to 
make them compulsory upon all the members of a trade 
society. But while a beneficial feature would, perhaps, be 
undesirable and obnoxious to one, it would be the most 
desirable feature for another. It is true that trade unions 
are formed for a legitimate purpose; but it is almost impos- 
sible to tell the exact place to draw the line of distinction. 
Any feature may be made legitimate that promotes the good 
of a society and benefits its members, provided it does not 
encroach upon the rights of others. Hence I am in favor 
of adding, by wise legislation, after due consideration, 
beneficial features to printers’ Unions. Men of the same 
trade or profession have greater sympathy for one another 
than they do for others. Therefore, if I give anything in 
charity, I would prefer to assist an impoverished and afflicted 
printer. These duties are not binding upon us, nor should 
they be made:so, unless they be self-imposed. This is the 
grand idea controlling the movement for establishing a 
Printers’ National Insurance Association. By establishing 
it, we give our money to those we most desire to assist. On 
the other hand, when a man insures his life in a regular 
insurance company, he pays to capitalists a heavy sum for 
his policy, which the company is compelled to exact in 
order to declare a premium to its stockholders, pay office 
rent, clerical hire, and other contingent expenses. 

I hope no delegate has taken offence at anything I have 
said. I have said nothing in a spirit of fault-finding or 
vindictiveness. I have a sincere desire to promote the 
peace and harmony of our society, and the prosperity and 
happiness of all its members. The lot of a printer is hard 
enough at best; his life is one of toil and hardships, disease 
and suffering. His is a tread-mill calling, and while one 
succeeds in working his way up to a position of influence 
and ease, thousands live a miserable life bent over the case. 
Let us hope the future has better times in store for the 
Knights of the Stick and Rule. 

; TyYPo. 

MURFREESBORO’, TENN., September, 1870. 

eco 

Tue New Hampshire Gazette, Portsmouth, has entered 

upon its one hundred and fifteenth volume. 
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HOW PRINTERS USED TO WORK. 

Mr. T. B. Thorpe, writing on labor in a newspaper office, 
relates the following story of Mr. Thurlow Weed and the 
late Mr. James Harper, of New York: 

“T met Mr. Thurlow Weed, a day or two since, in the 
office of one of our leading papers, and I alluded to Mr. 
James Harper, and mentioned his views as to the way for 
a working man to acquire independence. Mr. Weed re- 
flected a moment, and replied: ‘It was most emphatically 
the rule of James Harper's whole life to study, not how 
little he could work, but how much. Mr. Harper and I 
learned our trade, more than fifty years ago, of Mr. Sey- 
mour, then the leading printer of the city. He was our 
master, and was one of the best men that God ever made. 
He resided at No. 46 John Street, and lived directly oppo- 
site his place of business. James and I were partners. 
The advantage of having a good partner, where you worked 
month after month together at the same press, must be 
apparent. Often, after we had done a good day’s work, 
James Harper would say, Thurlow, let’s break the back 
of another token—just break its back. I would generally 
reluctantly consent just to break the back of the token; 
but James would beguile me, or laugh at my complaints, 
and never let me off till the token was completed fair and 
square. It was a custom with us in summer to do a fair 
half-day’s work before the other men and boys got their 
breakfast. James and I would meet by appointment, in 
the gray of the morning, and go down to John Street. We 
got the key of the office by tapping on the window, and 
Mr. Seymour would take it from under his pillow and hand 
it to one of us through an opening in the blind.” ‘A 
pressman,’ continued Mr. Weed, ‘who could do twenty 
or even ten per cent. more work than usual was always 
sure of a situation. James Harper, Tom Kennedy (long 
since dead), and I made the largest bills in the vicinity. 
We often earned as much as $14 per week—liberal wages, 
when you remember that good board could be obtained for 
$10 per month.” 

As Mr. Weed uttered these words, his eyes lit up with 
the fires that illuminated them in his youth; and there 
was that expression a moment about his face that showed 
he was for an instant living over again what were 
probably the pleasantest days of his varied and successful 
life. 

It is something for the youth of the country, thrown 
upon the world with no resources but their hands and 
brains, to figure to themselves James Harper and Thurlow 
Weed—tall, athletic, six feet high, splendid young men, of 
the best American type—shaking off sleep ere dawn, and 
hurrying to their business.” 

Mr. Gopkrn, of the New York Nation, who was recently 
called to be Professor of History at Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has decided to decline the offer, and will 
remain editor of his paper. 
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THE LIBRARY OF STRASBOURG. 

The Library of Strasbourg, recently destroyed by the 
bombs and shells launched by the Badeners, contained no 
less than 150,000 volumes. Among them were a large 
number of precious manuscripts, forming an inestimable 
collection of documents relative to the history of the Re- 
formation, which were highly valued by the erudite. On 
its shelves also were to be found the incurables (!) formerly 
belonging to the ancient commandery of St. Jobn of Jeru- 
salem. Among the treasures there preserved were the MS. 
of Herrade de Landsperg, abbess of Saint-Odile, entitled 
“Hortus Deliciarum,”’ which dated from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the miniatures of which furnished the most 
useful information to the history of art and costumes; a 
** Recueil de Prieres”’ of the eighth and ninth centuries, on 
vellum, in letters of gold and silver; a ‘‘ Missal,” with the 
arms of Louis XII. ; the collections of the “ Constitutions 
de Strasbourg ;”” and the poem of the ‘‘ Guerre de Troie,” 
in 60,000 verses, by Conrad de Wurzburg. 

Pee eas ese ee 

DANIEL DECHERT, Esq., one of the proprietors of the 
Hagerstown (Md) Mail, purchased a farm in Halifax 
County, Virginia, some eighteen months since. He got it 
cheap. This is the first season that he has had a full crop 
out, and he writes as follows: “I wish you would run 
down and see me this summer, while I am at my farm. 
There is plenty of fine fishing here. I expect my crops 
this year to net me not less than $10,000, and they may 
reach $12,000. 1 will have 1,500 bushels of wheat, 1,000 
barrels of corn (4 bushels to the barrel), about 5,000 bushels 
of oats, 10 tons of broom corn (besides the seed), and 
about $3,000 worth of tobacco. I begin to see more money 
in farming south than in printing in Maryland, and am 
preparing to locate permanently on my plantation.” 

iittala 

To ACCELERATE THE DRYING OF PRINTERS’ INK.—Ac- 
cording to Prof. Artus, printers’ ink may be made to dry 
much more rapidly than ordinarily, by mixing it with a 
solution of borate of manganese. It is prepared by pre- 
cipitating a salt of manganese with a solution of borax. 
Half a pound of this borate of manganese is first of all to 
be well rubbed up, at the ordinary temperature, with a little 
printers’ ink, and additional ink is to be supplied gradually, 
with constant stirring, until the entire weight amounts to 
fifty poundsanda half. This mixture must remain standing 
about four weeks before being used. 

+ecoe+ 

A PLAYWRIGHT, who had written five hundred lines in 
three days, taunted Euripides because he had spent as 
much time upon five lines. “ Yes,” replied the poet, “ but 
your five hundred lines in three days will be forgotten, 
while my five will live forever. 

sco, — 

Tue New York Tribune is next year to build itself a mag- 

nificent new office, on the site of the present one. 
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“ Piiscellancous Items. 

A Boston paper offers a novel premium for subscribers. | 
It says: “ We will send, from this office, a temperance 
lecturer, free of charge, to any town or neighborhood that 
will get up a club of thirteen subscribers.” 

A TYPE-SETTING match came off at Toledo, Ohio, on the | 
24th of August, between George A. Barber, of Cincinnati, | 
and C. C. Wall, of Toledo. Mr. Wall, commencing at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, set 4,288 ems in two hours and 
forty minutes, while Mr. Barber set 4,054. 

A GAME of base ball was played at Shippensburg, Pa., 
on August 31st, between a Picked Nine, of that town, dnd 
the Printers’ Nine, of Chambersburg. The Printers came 
off victorious, the score standing—Printers, 22; Picked 
Nine, 5. 

A PATENT has lately been taken out in England for 
purifying woody fibre before using it in the manufacture of 
paper. This consists in the use of a solution of three parts, 
by weight, of borate or bi-borate of soda, potash or ammo- 
nia, and one part of phosphate of soda, potash or ammonia. 
In addition to this, to every 100 pounds of the material 
there is to be added one quart of benzine, petroleum, 
naphtha, sulphite of carbon, or some other volatile substance, 
which, insoluble in water, dissolves resinous substances 
readily. 

CHARLES ScRIBNER & Co., New York, have organized 
the magazine department of their business into a separate 
Company, with Dr. J. G. Holland (Timothy Titcomb) and 
Roswell C. Smith as part owners, under the name of Scrib- 
ner & Co., the new arrangement to commence with the 
November number of the magazine. Dr. Holland will 
conduct the editorial department, and Mr. Smith will be 
authorized to represent its business interests. Hours at 
Home will be enlarged and illustrated, and otherwise greatly 
improved, and its name will be changed to Scribner's 
Monthly. Putnam’s Magazine will also be consolidated with 
it after the completion of its present volume. 


Tue three humorists, Nasby, Billings, and Twain, are 
thus described by a Boston correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post: “‘ Nasby dislikes the title of humorist. He 
uses humor as an instrument for the enforcement of his 
points, which always involve some political principle. His 
‘best holt,’ as he calls it, is no doubt ‘ strong horse sense.’ 
Josh Billings is a born humorist, genial and tender-hearted, 
and heartily loved by those who know him well. He once 
said that nothing would delight him more than to lecture 
in Music Hall, when he was eighty years old, with white 
hair falling over his shoulders, and ‘lift’ the audience. He 
is now about sixty years of age. Mark Twain is more 
purely a literary man than either of the trio. He is very 
sensitive, and an unappreciative audience acts upon him 
like a cold shower bath. Twain will not lecture next 
season ; he has got riches and married a wife, and wisely 
prefers to take his ease.” 
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ANOTHER REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 1, 1870. 
It is with pleasure that I am able to announce that on 


and after this date there will be a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent. in the price of Leads, Slugs, Quotations, and 
Metal Furniture, and about twenty per cent. in the price of 
Brass Rule. 


The following are the new selling prices of Leads, ete. : 


Six to Pica and thicker, @ . 0 30 | Slugs...................8 DB. 0 9 

Seven to Pica.......... “ 085 | Metal Furniture........ “ 030 

Eight to Pica.......... “ 040 | Labor Saving Metal 

Nine to Pica.......... “ 060 | Farnitare .... ....... “ 080 

Ten to Pica........... “ 080 | Quotations.... ........ “ 030 
To those who may continue to favor me with their 


orders for Printing Material, I can, as heretofore, guarantee 
entire satisfaction, my motto being “‘ promptness and fair 
dealing.” 
R S. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
~s0e- —- = 
PROOF-READING. 

Among all the varied duties belonging to the printing 
office, there is none which requires more attentive con- 
sideration than the reading of the proof. In regard to many 
points in composition and présswork there may be a diver- 
sity of tastes, but there can be no variety of opinion upon 
the necessity of correctness in the text-—the first concerns 
but the form, while the latter contains the very spirit and 
substance of the work. 

The best edition is the one which presents a perfect con- 
formity with the model reproduced; but even this is not 
enough, for while aiming at absolute identity with the 
original, it is also necessary to improve upon that original 
if it should contain any errors. 

Perfection must be the aim; but unfortunately this can- 
not be attained in printing any more than in any other 
occupation, and can only be approximated by zealous atten- 
tion, prompted by an anxious desire to reach ideal excel- 
lence. If absolute perfection is impossible, it is at least 
within the power of every printer to labor so earnestly as 
to be able conscientiously to impute the fault to the in- 
sufficiency of human faculties and the imperfection of 
material rather than to his own voluntary and inexcusable 
carelessness. 

The office of proof-reader is, then, of capital importance. 
It is to his intelligence, to his judgment, to his constantly 
sustained attention—we may add, to his conscience—that is 
confided the fame of the work in hand, and also the repu- 
tation of the establishment, for the printing office must 
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often be judged by the single specimen rather than by the 
general quality of its work. 

The proof-reader should be especially well acquainted 
with the grammar of his own language; and he can 
hardly be fitted for an important position without consider- 
able familiarity with the Latin and some knowledge of the 
Greek. This grammatical study will give him an apprecia- 
tion of idioms and etymology which cannot be as surely 
acquired even by a very extensive experience in his busi- 
ness. An acquaintance with other languages is, of course, 
advantageous; and the habitual study of some science, such 
as law or mathematics, will be found of great value. In a 
word, it may be truly said that for the proof-reader the 
domain of his information c: nnot be too extended. 

But however rich and varied may be his learning in 
other respects, these acquirements will but indifferently 
replace a want of acquaintance with the practical part of 


typography. The eye, trained in the practice of the vari- | 


ous portions of the art, will instantly detect an error in 
spacing or an unseemly adjustment which disfigures a 
whole page, while such blemishes would probably escape 
the careful observation of the most erudite scholar. } 

The first point in the examination of a proof is to ascer- 
tuin the accuracy of the signature and the paging, to read the 
running title, and to verify the connection with the pre- 


ceding portion, if there should be any, for all these things | 


might be neglected if not considered before the attention is 
devoted to the body of the work. 

According to general custom, the first reading is confided 
to the most inexperienced reader; and it is his special busi- 
ness to correct the typographical errors due to the mistakes 
of the compositors, for at this stage such blemishes should 


cially those generally included under the designation of 
job work, exact from the proof-reader more particular and 
special knowledge of the technicalities of the art, joined to 
u thorough acquaintance wi h the practical part of it. The 
foreman is the one who should be best acquainted with the 
merits and demerits of the several workmen, and it would 
be well that all the proofs of this kind of work should pass 
under his eye. This inspection would furnish him the best 
and most frequent means of criticising their labors. 

It is the duty of the proof-reader to resolve all the doubts 
that arise in his own mind upon points of orthography or 
punctuation, upon dates, quotations, foreign or rare words, 
etc. ; yet, on the other hand, he must be exceedingly circum- 
spect in making any alterations upon the original. The 
‘‘copy”’ must be regarded as a fortress that ought not to 
be attacked unless with an overwhelming force. This is a 
matter requiring great delicacy, for the copy must enjoy 
all the honors due to irreproachable accuracy; and yet, 
when errors are detected, they are like a breach in the wall, 
not to be entered by an enemy, but to be repaired by a 
friend with all the tenderness requisite in treating the sus- 
ceptibility of the author—a susceptibility often extreme, and 
yet always worthy of respect. 

In all cases, such alterations upon an original manuscript 
are attended with difficulties; and unless the proof-reader 
has been granted especial power and privileges, he ought 
not to venture upon any alterations effecting a modification 
in thought or even style. In every case, it must be em- 
phatically repeated, no changes should be made without 


| entire certainty on the part of the proof-reader, who ought 


be removed, leaving only the more essential points of lite- | 


rary criticism to the last reader and to the author. In this 
reading, special regard should be given to unity in ortho- 
graphy and punctuation, and to the use of italic, capital 
letters, etc., so that the usage will correspond throughout 
the entire work. The reader must also demand the utmost 
exactitude and attention from the holder of copy; and if 
the duties of the latter office are inefficiently performed, 
the proof-reader must assure the accuracy of his proof by 
ocular comparison with the copy. 

Upon the second reading depends the very reputation of 


the edition; the person performing this function really | 


holds the office of critic, and his services, properly accom- 
plished, should redound equally to the advantage of the 
establishment and the author. 

To assure uniformity, all the proofs of a work should be 
corrected by the same persons; and a proof-reader would 
often find great advantage in making a list of the unusual 
words, peculiarities in orthography in disputed words, or 
the proper names occurring in a work, so that by such 
means of ready reference a uniform usage may be main- 
tained in every part. 

Works irregular and arbitrary in their composition, espe- 


to be thoroughly convinced that the position assumed by 
himself is absolutely impregnable. 

Among the early printers the office of proof-reader was 
proudly accepted by the first scholars of the age. It was a 
most honorable service to the needs of literature, especially 
at a time when the purity of the text had to be established 
against the many inaccuracies produced by the errors of 
transcription; but now, when the demands of the press 
require a most varied learning in science and in art, the 
office is no longer esteemed as an honor, and its require- 
ments are injuriously underrated. 

The profession of typography, in extending its domain, 
has become a trade, and all its departments are considered 
mechanically rather than artistically—as a matter of ma- 


| chinery rather than of scholarship. It would be manifestly 


unjust to say that printing at the present day has not, 


| among its votaries, men of erudition and artistic culture; 


but the almost universal application of mechanic forces has 
had the effect of altering the printing office, which was 
regarded by Aldus, Bodoni, and Baskerville, as a study, 
into a manufactory. The press moves by steam, and 
so also must the brains and hands of man; and under this 
impulse there is wanting the time for studious considera- 
tion needed for the complete fulfillment of the duties of the 
proof-reader. 
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APPRENTICESHIP. 

This first stage in the acquisition of the typographical art | 
is a matter of primal importance, and it is worthy of the | 
most serious consideration, for the reason that, if the duties 
appropriate to this period are neglected, either by the 
instructor or the instructed, the loss to the latter is irre- 
mediable, and no after study or experience can ever | 
fully compensate for the deficiency in the rudimentary 
education. 

The time generally allotted to apprenticeship is really 
short for all that must be acquired in it, especially when 
we consider the vast variety of details necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the art; and it cannot be too 
strenuously urged that the youth who enters a printing- 
office should be fully impressed with the thought that 
upon his own conduct and zeal must depend his future | 
fortunes. It is a profession in which he will not find | 
“greatness thrust upon him,” but he must acquire it for | 
himself by severe and persistent endeavor. 

The apprentice must not shrink from the steady and 
patient fulfillment of all the work belonging to his 
place. These duties are often trivial and almost servile, 
such as the sweeping of the office, and the removal of the 
dirt and fragments, in which it is his business to find the 
type or other articles of value that have been accidentally 
dropped. But all these services must be performed with 
conscientious strictness, and a little just reflection ought to 
convince every apprentice that, in the worthy discharge 
even of these seemingly insignificant duties, he is laying 
the foundation of habits of order and accuracy, which will 
assist him in his future labors, as well as making for him 
self a reputation for carefulness, industry and integrity that 
will be of the utmost value to him in after time. These 
duties—disagreeable, monotonous, and apparently useless to 
his education—are all really necessary steps, and any 
carelessness in the discharge of them will be the subject of 
regret thereafter. 

Thus the composition of “ pi,” an object of especial repug- 
nance to apprentices generally, offers one of the best and 
most efficacious methods of learning to distinguish at 
sight, both with accuracy and rapidity, between the great 
variety of characters. 

The holding of copy and reading it aloud to the proof- 
reader familiarizes the learner with the manuscript, that 
he will afterwards be called upon to compose. If this 
important duty be carelessly performed, the printer will 
often subsequently, when hesitating before his copy, 
bitterly regret his want of familiarity with the great 
varieties of manuscript, and those innumerable points of 
incidental information upon grammar, and the usages and 
niceties of language, which would have been acquired in 
such a training. 

It is important that the apprentice should break himself 
successively to every kind of work, commencing with the 
most simple and elementary composition, and mounting 











| gradually to the more difficult operations, and to those 


questions of taste which enter into the finer departments of 
printing. By means of these studies he will, in time, 
elevate himself above that sphere in which the uneducated 
workman must inevitably remain, suffering the disadvan- 
tages of an uncertain and moderate salary. Perfection in 
his work ought to be his aim, and it is absolutely necessary 
to ultimate success. Without aspirations towards exacti- 
tude and artistic perfection, he will inevitably remain a 
mere laborer—and, perhaps, a clumsy one—in a profession 
in which he might become an artist. 

To reach this requisite perfection, the apprentice must 
studiously and zealously attend to all the instruction that 
falls in his way, never permitting himself to select the easy 
and avoid the difficult, for by this very indolence and 
carelessness he will shut himself off from success, making 
a wilful choice of mediocrity. In typography there is no 
royal road to learning, and the good printer can only be 
produced by obedient submission to all the rules and even 
to the hardships of the trade; and such submission is the 
only price by which can be acquired the experience and 
information which will place the printer in that elevated 
rank in his own pro‘ession which should be coveted by 
every man. 

The duties of the instructor are also arduous, and cannot 
be fitly fulfilled except by a person who not only conscien- 
tiously desires to do his own duty, but who is also inspired 
with a pride in his profession and a desire to elevate it 
above its present condition. Whoever accepts the duty of 
directing apprentices is bound by his office to counsel them 
seriously, to examine their work carefully and conscien- 
tiously, and to graduate their tasks with reference to their 
capacity and advancement. It is only by such earnest 
efforts on both sides that the art of printing can recruit 
workmen worthy of a profession in which intelligence 
holds so conspicuous a part. 

~eooe- - - 
EXCURSION OF THE MARYLAND EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

The second annual excursion of this Association took 
place on the 6th ult. The excursion party, with invited 
guests, numbering about fifty in all, left Baltimore on that 
date, in two special cars, which were kindly provided by the 
officers of the Northern Central Railway, for Niagara Falls, 
that being the point of destination. Arriving there, the 
excursionists proceeded to inspect the many wonders which 
surround this locality, and expressed themselves highly 
gratified with the scenery presented to their view. They 
crossed the St Lawrence River, on the Suspension Bridge, 
and visited the Museum located on the Canada shore, the 
propriet 1r of whch, Mr. Thomas Barnett, generously 
threw o-en the doors of that instructive establishment to 
the members of the Association. The party returned to 
their homes well pleased with the trip. Before separating, 
the Association returned thanks to the officers of the North- 
ern Central Railroad, and others, for courtesies extended. 
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NONPAREIL TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY AND GEORGE W. 
CHILDS. 


On Saturday afternoon, September 24th, Mr. Owen A. | 


Duffie, President of the Nonpareil Typographical Society | 


of this city, and Messrs. William A. Burrows, Thomas A. 
Hampton, John H. Covvey, and John Savage, a Committee 
of the Society, visited the Public Ledger Building, for the 
purpose of presenting to\Mr. Childs a certificate of honorary 
membership in the Society. Mr. Duffie presented the 
committee to Mr. Childs, and Mr. Burrows, its chairman, 
then made the following remarks : 

Mr. Cur_ps :—I have the pleasure of introducing to you a committee 
of the Nonpareil Typographical Society, the object of whose visit is to 
inform you of your election as an honorary member of said Society. 
This is intended as a mark of our esteem, and the hearty good-will 
which prompted the proceedings was very decided and unanimous. 
Quite a number of the members are personally known to you, the 





| provided with the National certificate. 


Ledger being largely represented in its membership. The President, | 
Vice-President, and Treasurer are all employés of the establishment— 
and, indeed, we may claim our paternity here, as here it originated, | 


and much of its success is owing to the efforts of Ledger men. 

But further, sir, a great inany printers regard you as one who, while 
he distributes favors abroad, is not unmindful of the homely maxim 
which declares that “charity begins at home.’ How well you have 
observed this golden rule is known to us all, and there are none here 
present who will not take delight in bearing testimony to the pleasing 
fact. But far above this, sir, in your life you set an example that all 
men might follow. You do not cover by your charities a multitude of 
sins. The parent may point his son to your career as one worthy of 
emulation. He may hold up to his view those habits of your youth 
which have culminated in a successful and honored manhood ; and the 
future historian of our city will place your name and deeds side by 
side with those of Benezet, Bouvier, Franklin, and Girard. And now, 
sir, allow me to present you with your certificate of membership. 


The certificate of membership thus presented is a fine 
production, executed entirely by the pen, and is the work 
of Mr. John W. Russell. It is elegantly framed, and reads as 
follows : 

NONPAREIL TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


: Vignette representing: 
Instituted ; the : Chartered 
1857. Central Dome, 1857. 

Ledger Building. 


This is to certify 

That on the 13th day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand 

eight hundred and seventy (1870), 

GrorcE W. CHILDs 
Was elected an Honorary Member of the 

Nonpareil Typographical Society. 

Given under our hands and the seal of the Society this 27th day of 
August, 1870. 


OwEN A. DurriE, President. 
H. Jones Hampton, Vice-President. 


Attest: JouHN SavaGE, Secretary. 


men or women get too much pay, and some of them get too little. He 
believed the working, classes in their well-considered movements to 
better their condition, were always right in what they undertook. He 
was aware that Mr. Burrows’ address was far too partial, and that he 
did not merit all that their good feelings had instigated them to offer. 
His desire was to help, in all proper ways, all meritorious persons who 
were in his employ. In conclusion, he thanked the Committee, and 
through them the Society, for their generous and complimentary 
expressions. 
— ~~ peer 


TRADE ITEMS. 

Denver, Colorado, is overrun with printers, with no 
chance for strangers to procure regular employment. 

Oswego, N. Y., has adopted the working-card system. 

In Lockport, N. Y., the trade is fair, the Union good, 
and resident typos in abundance. 

Traveling printers visiting Washington, D. C., must be 
Rather dull at 
present. 

Topeka Union adheres strictly to the card system. 

pliant ~tile 

Miss Mary 8. GREEN, who was recently appointed to a 
position in the Government Printing Office, at the same 
rate of compensation as the male compositors, has been 
admitted to membership in Columbia Typographical Union, 


| No 101, of Washington, D. C. 


| the enlargement equal to about four of its columns. 


.s+oe- 


Tue Philadelphia Public Ledger appeared September 26th 
in an enlarged form, its columns being lengthened, making 
This 
step was necessitated by the steady increase of its advertising 
patronage. 


+-2.coe- 


On account of the war in France, a number of news- 
papers have been obliged to suspend, their supply of paper 


| having been cut off. Many of the compositors have 


enlisted in a rifle corps called the “ Legion de Guten- 
berg.” 


~2coe- 


Obituary. 





Hon. William F. Packer, Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, died at his 
residence in Williamsport, Pa., on Tuesday, September 27th, aged 
sixty-four years. He was chosen Governor of this State in 1857, and 
served from January, 1858, until January, 1861, when he was succeeded 
by Governor Curtin. Prior to his election as Governor, he had been 


| State Senator from the Lycoming District, and had been printer and 


In response to the address of Mr. Burrows, Mr. Childs | 


said— 


That he felt a great interest in all that affected the welfare of the 
working men, and particularly all that affected the printers, to whom 
he was in a great measure indebted for much of his success. It always 
gave him pleasure to aid and encourage those who were willing to 
help themselves, as he believed in work. Those who can work and 
will not work, he had no sympathy for. None of the real working 


editor, having published the Lycoming Gazette at Williamsport for 
many years. He was a gentleman of pleasing address and manners, 
and a fine specimen of the vigorous manhood of the interior of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Frank F. Rhodes, for several years engaged in the printing business 
in Baltimore, Md., in connection with his brother, Thomas A. Rhodes, 
died in that city, on the 25th ult., from lockjaw, caused by crushing his 
hand in a printing press. He was aged twenty-four years, and was a 
young man of unusual promise. 

Collin McCurdy, of Harrisburg, Pa., died recently in that city. He 
was a practical printer, and several years ago published the Pennsyl- 
vania Intelligencer and the Clay Bugle. At the time of his death he 
was a clerk in the office of the Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania. 
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Correspondence. 


PICNIC OF NEW YORK UNION, NO 6. 


New York, September 26, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular ; 

Sir:—The third annual picnic of Typographical Union, No. 6, was 
held at Jones’ Woods on Saturday, August 27th, and was, like its 
predecessors, a success, financially and socially. The members, with 
their families, were out in strong force, and all apparently enjoyed 
themselves to their hearts’ content. The array of beauty and the neat 
display of dresses reflected great credit on the taste of the members 
and their fair partners. 

One of the happiest features-of the occasion was the presence of a 
respectable and dignified looking delegation from Philadelphia, which 
only needed the representative of the CrrcuLar to make it complete. 
His absence was regretted by the crowd, and by none more than the 
writer, as this labor, though voluntary, would have been taken off his 
hands. The delegation was headed by the President of No. 2, Mr. 
John W. Bailey, whose graceful dancing created general admiration, but 
excited the envy of the males yenerally, as he was in constant demand 
as a partner by all the ladies. 

Perry, of the delegation, also let himself loose, and cut more pigeon- 
wings and executed more double-shuffies than we here had given him 
credit for being capable of doing, his weight being somewhere in the 
neighborhood of two hundred pounds. Before he left he did oblige us 
once, and treated us with * Sheridan's Rice” and ** Barbara Frietchiec.” 
“Tim,” as usual, looked on and enjoyed himself until the call for 
** Bardolph”’ was raised, when a head, which heretofore towered above 
all others, suddenly disappeared and could nowhere be found. All, 
including Shane and Goucher, with Snyder and McUrellish, of Trenton, 
N. d., left pleasant memories behind them, and it is hoped that they 
will call this way again. And when they do, may I be there to see. 

“Ts 
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Literary. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Burke's Weekly. September. John W. Burke & Co. 
Macon, Ga. 
This is an excellent companion for children, containing much that 
will inetruct and entertain them. Ht is beautifully illustrated. 


Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. October. 

Very well put are the points made in Marion Harland’s story—both 
sides of the woman's rights question are very fairly shown. A well- 
considered sketch of this kind is worth a ton of the trashy sentimental 
tales. 

The Lady's Friend. Philadelphia. October. 

** Solid Silver’ continues to exhibit many of the follies of the day, 
but several of the short stories of the book are written in a very 
aimless fashion, wanting that strongly marked drift so necessary to the 
success of such sketches. 

Types. A description of Brown's patent Type-setting and Distributing 

Machinery. Orren L. Brown. Boston. 

This handsome pamphiet is offered as illustrating the perfection of 
the machinery therein described, the type having been set and distrib- 
uted by its means. ° 


Monthly part. 


De Bow's Mmthly Review, for August, contains an article upon the 
paper manuiactured from the okra plant, at the (hika Sabogne Mills, 
near Mobile. This new material, a garden vegetable, is readily raised 
in the South, and is urged as better and cheaper than the Exparto 
grass, which has been tried for the same purpose in South Carolina. 

L’ Arte delia Stampa is now publishing a dictionary of the terme 
used by Italian printers. 
American Literary Gazette. 

ber 15th. 


Geo. W. Childs. Philadelphia. Septem- 
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The Manufacturer and Builder, for September, in an interesting 
article upon “ Picturesque Beauty.”’ says that a union of the ex- 
cellencies of a French civil engineer and an American landscape 
gardener would produce an artist who could lay out a park, or plan a 
landscape, that would be the perfection of beauty—the French exalting 
symmetry, while the American cultivates grace. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. October. J. B. Lippincott & Cam, Philadel- 
phia. 

This number is well suited to a variety of tastes: Margaret Hosmer 
gives a very lively piece of characterization in “* Mary Ann and Ching 
Loo” to balance a story full of ghosts, and *‘ To Atlantic City by the 
way of ——” is a fair set-off to the horrible story of a snake-man, 
which, by the way, is a very over-worn abomination. 

The American Odd Fellow. New York. 

The Schoolday Visitor. Daughaday & Becker. Philadelphia. 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical Journal. Little Rock. 

The Gardener's Monthly. Brinckloe & Marot. Philadelphia. 

Good Health. A journal of physical and mental culture. Boston. 

Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal. San Francisco. September. 

American Agriculturist. September. Orange Judd & Co. New York. 

Pennsylvania School Chronicle. Sloan, King & Co. 
Pitteburg. 

L’ Imprimerie. Paris. 

Der Correspondent. Leipsic. 

Annalen der Typographie. Leipsic. 

Printers’ Register. London, England. 

La Tipografia Italiana. 


September. 


Firenze, Italy. 


Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
The Newspaper Press. London. September. 


Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. London, England. 
eee 
Rewspaper Gossip. 

New Papers.—Daily News, Hazleton, Pa.; five columns; J. C. 
Fincher, editor and publisher. The Expositor, Waynesboro’, Georgia 
(weekly); six columns; Democratic; James E. Frost, publisher. 
Bristol Covrier, Bristol, Tenn. (weekly); seven colamnes ; Democratic ; 
Joh" Slack & Co., publishers. Herald, North Lansing, Mich. (weekly); 
five columne; E. 8. Thompron & Co., publishers. Zveving City Item, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; seven columns; Fitzgerald & Sone, publishers. 
Free Press, New York City (daily); Democratic. 2epublican, Jackson. 
Michigan (weekly); Weeks & Van Dyke, publishers. Valley Record. 
Catasauqua, Pa. (weekly); seven columns; Pryor & Bartholomew, 
editors and proprietors. Herald, Circleville, Ohio (weekly); eight 
columns; Republican ; McCollister & Wolfley, publishers and editors. 
Harrisonburg Enterprise, Harrisonburg, Virginia (semi-weekly) eight 
pages, quarto; Conservative; Sheiry & Null, proprietors. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The State Gazette, Green Ray, Wis., has been 
enlarged, and now contains nine columns on each page. Daily Journal, 
Ithaca, N. Y The Somerset (Pa.) Slandard has added four columns 
to its dimensions, and has a new head. The Western Progress, pub- 
lished at Spring Valley, Minn., by Mrs. Bella French, has changed 
from a small cight-page quarto to a large four-page folio. The Repud- 
lican, Erie, "a., ie flourishing, as its recent enlargement to a seven- 
column paper attests. The Journal, Bay City, Mich., appears enlarged 
to nine colamns. It is now printed on a power press. 

The Topic, Harris- 
Standard, Raleigh, 


SusPensions.—Jovr? al, Kenda'lville, Indiana. 
burg, Pa. Kvening Commonwealth, New York. 
N.C. 

The proprietor of the Vallejo (Cal.) (hronicle has contracted for the 
erection of a new building for the use of that paper. 

Mr. E. G. Horton has retired from the East Boston (Mass.) Advocate, 
Mr. E. G. Brown, of the Boston Post, having purchased his interest. 
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E. B. Willis has become connected with the editorial department of 


the Scranton (Pa.) Democrat. 

Mr. C. I. Williams has retired from, and Mr. T. J. Groves taken 
charge of, the Mount Carmel (Ill.) Register. 

Mr. A. J. Alden has disposed of his interest in the Du Quoin (IIl.) 
Tribune. The paper will now be conducted by Mr. Berry. 

The Jofffnal and Standard, Kendallville, Indiana, have been consoli- 
dated, the first-named paper having been purchased by C. O. Myers 
publisher of the latter. 

A. H. Chase, formerly editor of the York (Pa.) True Democrat, has 
purchased the Republican, of that place, and will in future conduct its 
publication. 

Hearth and Home, New York, heretofore published by Pettengill, 
Baies & Co., has been purchased by Orange Judd & Co., of the 
American Agriculturist. 

Dr. E. L. Acker, editor and proprietor of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Register, has received the Democratic nomination for Congress in the 
Sixth District, composed of Montgomery and Lehigh counties. 

Mr. G. N. Udell has sold the Jndependent, Indianola, Iowa, to a 
joint-stock company, who have changed the name to Warren County 
Leader, and will hereafter control its columns. 

Mr. P. F. Duffy has taken charge of the editorial department of the 
Patriot, Greensboro’. N. C. Mr. Duffy has been connected with the 
press of the Western States for several years. 

The firm of Williams & Smith, publishers of the Weekly Express, at 
Williamston, N. C., was dissolved September 3d., by the withdrawal 
of Mr. Williams. The publication of the paper will be continued by 
Mr. Robert L. Smith. 

The Michigan State Advance, heretofore published at St. Louis, Mich., 
has consolidated with the Saginaw Weekly Courier. The latter journal 
has been enlarged to nine columns, and now appears under the title of 
Michigan Courier and Advance. 

A. H. Hallowell, lately one of the editors and proprietors of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Jlerald, died in Jefferson City, last month, after a brief 
illness. Mr, Hallowell had been connected with the Missouri press 
since 1862. 

The British Central Canadian, published in Brockville, Canada, by 
J.C. Kelley, has been transferred to the management of Herbert C. 
Jones, and is now issued under the title of Jmpetus. It is printed in 
an improved style, with new type. 


James N. Miller, of the Eldora (Iowa) Tribune, has disposed of an 
interest in that paper to Isaac L. Hart, who will hereafter conduct the 
entire business of the paper. Mr. Miller was compelled to make the 
sale on account of continued ill health. 

The Salem (Ohio) Journal announces that the Rev. I. N. Baird has 
withdrawn from the editorial department of that paper, leaving Mr. 
Vernon the sole editor and proprietor. Dr. Baird will resume his 
labors as a minister of the Gospel in the Methodist Epiecopal Church. 


It is proposed to publish a first-clase daily Republican paper at 
Harrisburg, Pa., as soon as $50,000 capital has been subscribed, and J. 
R. Sypher, the Philadelphia correspondent of the New York Tribune, 


will take charge of it. The paper will be called the State Journal. 


Two well-known New England journalists will enter the lecture field 
this season: General Hawley, of the Hartford Courant, who will speak 
of “Gentlemen in Politics,” and Mr. Marden, of the Lowell Courier, 
who has humorous poems on “ Whittling,” ‘* The Raw Recruit,”’ and 
that inspiriting subject—* Hash.” 


General Clinton B. Fisk has entered suit in the Circuit Court in the 
sum of $50,000, against the St. Louis Times. for libel. The plaintiff 
alleges that the defendants, some time since, published false and 
malicious statements concerning his connection with the South Pacific 
Railroad, charging that he had withheld and destroyed a book and 
voucher, and allowed a claim for several thousand dollars, for which 
the company received no benefit. 
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Re ann formerly senimeanen on the Washington Globe, has 
been appointed managing editor of the New York Herald, vice 
Putnam, removed. 

It is understood that Mr. McCullough, the managing editor of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, will take the same po-ition on the Chicago 
Republican, and that Mr. Schuyler, the business manager of the 
Evening Post, will take the same place on the Republican. The Repub- 
lican will be reduced to a seven-column sheet, and sold at three cents 
per copy. . 

Dr. Charles H. Ray, editor of the Chicago Post, died in that city, on 
Saturday evening, September 24th. He was one of the most suc- 
cessful of Western journalists, and it was under his editorial care that 
the Chicago Tribune reached its great influence. 


The Woman's Advocate of Dayton, Ohio, has been consolidated with 
the Woman's Journal, the organ of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, now published at Boston and C..icago, and edited by Mrs. 
Livermore. 


The Register, formerly published at Clayton, N. J., by William 


Taylor, has been removed to Woodstown, Salem County, and its publi- 
cation continued by that gentleman. 





The firm of Henley & Cantley, proprietors of the Elyton (Ga.) Sun, 
was dissolved August 8th, by the withdrawal of Mr. Cantley, Mr. 
Henley having purchased his interest. 


Rev. Alexander Clarke is to be editor of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Methodist Recorder, in place of the Rev. Thomas Scott, who has 
accepted a call to preach in Cincinnati. 


Annie Brewster, the Rome correspondent of the Philadelphia Hven- 
ing Bulletin, the New York Evening Post, Newark Courier, and Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, is paid ten dollars in gold for each letter. 


Mesers. Dunham & Thayer, publishers of the Boston Times, have 
been sued in the Superior Court for libel, by J. W. Simonton, of the 
Associated Press. The matter complained of consists of a series of 
articles which, the plaintiff avers, reflect upon his personal integrity 
in the administration of the affairs of the New York Associated Press. 
The real estate of the defendants, to the amount of $40,000, has been 
attached to abide the re-ult of the suit. 


The first anniversary of the establishment of the Pottsville (Pa.) 
Daily Miners’ Journal was celebrated on the evening of September 2d 
by a banquet at the American Hotel. in that town, by the publishers to 
the editors, reporters, and compositors, with a large number of invited 
guests. Benjamin Bannan, senior proprietor, gave, in a speech, 
interesting details of his forty-two years’ experience as a journalist. 
Colonel R. W. Ramsey, junior proprietor, stated that the main object 
of the entertainment was to cultivate fraternal feelings between 
employés and employers. Everything passed off delightfully, and it is 
the intention to make this an annual affair. 
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THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia: 

— 1, 1870. 
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Sized and calendered book 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate 
Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Wm. G. Hammonp, of New Orleans, President. 
Tomas WILLarp, of Albany, First Vice-President. 
Joun H. O’DonngELL, of Boston, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Couiuins, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 1997), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Miss Aveusta Lewis, of New York, Corresponding Secretary, 22 
Duane Street, New York. 


WOMEN’S UNION. 

New Yorg, we, 1.—President, Kate Cusack; Vice-President, Mary 
Moore ; Rec. Sec., Mary E. Bartlett ; Cor. Sec., Gussie Lewis: Trea- 
surer, Eva P. Howard ; und Trustees, Julia Grice, Therera Keenan 
Meets third Wednesday, at 22 Duane street, third floor. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at S. 
W. cor. of Seventh and Jayne Ste.—President, John W. Bailey ; 
First Vice-President, Wm. Turner; Second Vice-President, John 
Hallowell ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; 
Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, D. P. Walling; Vice-President, Daniel 
O’Connell; Fin. Sec., W. A. Beasley; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison ; 
Cor. Sec., John P. Young; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

AxLBany, No. 4.—President, Geo 
Walls ; Rec. Sec., J. Duffy, Jr.: Fin. Sec., D. McKenzie ; Cor. Sec., 
J. Gay; Treasurer, Timothy Hayes. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesda:; 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Chas. B. Smith; Vice-President, Henry C. Parks ; Secre- 


tary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Robt. F. Kerr; 
Fund Trustee, Chas. M. Young. 


ge rv No. 10.—President, Lee 8. Johnston; Vice-President, Geo. 


latch; Rec. Sec., Richard Long; Fin. Sec., Elijah Bohon ; Cor. 
Sec., Will “A. Sands ; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Wm. Mullins; Vice-President, John 
McGill: Sec., Wm. F. White; Fin. Sec., 
D. C. Jones. 

Ba.trmmorE, No. 12.—President, David C. Foster; Vice-President, A. 
J. King; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills ; 


Treasurer, Jas. Stites. Address communications care of Jas. Stites, | 


224 East Fayette Street. 

Curicaeo, No. 16.—President, J. M. Culver; bay President, J. Buckie, 
dr.; Rec. Sec., F. K. Tracy ; Fin. Sec., A. Hutchinson : Cor. 
Sec., M. Kerrott ; Segue, Matthew Hii, All correspondence 
addressed to P. O. Box 587 

New Orveans, No. 17.—President, H. P. Gillespie; Vice-President, 
Peter O'Brien; Rec. Sec., Wm. H. Bell; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; 
Cor. Sec., John C. Murray; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

MILWAUKIE, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Vice-President, J 
W. Casey; Rec. Sec., A. E. Hess ; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindley; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. ‘C. Skeen ; “Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. 

MosiLe, No. 27.—President, H. W. Clayton; Vice-President, R. Sa- 
bate; Rec. Sec., W. W. Harris; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Cor. Sec., 
D. L. McClure; Treasurer, R. E. Jones. 

Peoria, No, 29.—President, A. A. Griest; Vice-President, James M. 
Souders; Rec. Sec., Geo. W. Keady ; Cor. Sec., 8. T. Wentworth ; 
Fin. Sec., L. Handechu ; Treasurer, tth. L. Cochrane. 

Savannah, No. 38.—-President, DeLoes A. Spring ; Vice-President, J. 
A. Britton ; Rec. Sec., T. C. Fell; Cor. Sec. F. Kappell; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. R. Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, A. R. Johnson; Vice-President, 
James A. McMichael; Secretary, John M. Cole; Treasurer, John C. 
Ketcheson. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Walter C. Wells; Vice-President, 
James A. Peck; Rec. Sec., A. C. Malcolm; Fin. Sec., Judson Gre- 
nell ; Cor. Sec., John P. Tyrrell; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, J. E. Watkins; Vice-President, J. M. 
Harlan; Rec. and Cor. Sec., M. V. B. Jackson; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, BE. F. Russell. 

BuRuineTon, No. 50.—President, Henry L. Dodge: Vice-President, T. 
A. Donahue ; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., E. M llis ; Treasurer, Wm. 
H. Swander. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; Pete. 
Michael Scott; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pomeroy ; 
Treasurer, W. ’R. Chappell. 





» Y. Nelson; Vice-President, Wm. | 
| RicumonpD, No. 90.—President, Chagos Ellis ; 


of each month at Ma- | 


Henry Moode; Treasurer, | 
| Cotumsia, No. 101.—Washington, D 
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| aanann No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs: . Vice-President, Albert 
B. Grover; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E. M. Grover; 
Rec. Sec., Lewis 8. Edgar; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 

Darton, No. 57.—President, W. H. Bidlack; Vice-President, W. R. 
Eckley Treasurer, David Hayes; Rec. Sec., W. I. Mather ; Fin. Sec., 

e Long; Cor. Sec., Wm. Daly. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.—President, J. M. Higgins; Vice-President, W. 
G. Souther; Cor. Sec., G. W. Tuthill; Rec. Sec., Ephraim Abbott ; 
Fin. Sec., Wm. F. Aitken; Treasurer, A. A. Brackett. 

CamBrivesg, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans; Vice-President, Jas. 
Hennessy; Rec. Sec., Jas. C. Brown; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, River- 
side Prexs, Cambridgeport ; Fin. Sec., D. T. Duhig; Treas., Edmund 
Coolidge. 

Wasnor, No. 65, (Vi 
Vice-President, A. 
surer, Peter Meyers. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Peter P. Packer ; Vice-President, Manuel 
een B Rec. and Cor. Sec., David Seary; Fin. Sec., Matthew 8. 
Austin. 

Lawrence, No. 73.—President, E. P. Harris; Vice-President, Chas. 
Mansfield ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8 H. Dodge; Fin. Sec., G. G. Saw- 
yer. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, James St. J. Clarkson; Vice-President, 
Thomas F. Nichols; Secretary, George B. Barr; Treasurer, Byron 
Cracraft. 

Kaneas City, No. 80.—President, J. W. Dickinson; Vice-President, 
Edward Sheffield; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Chas. Harris; Fin. Sec., 
Andrew Robertson ; Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, John 8. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Timothy J. Keane; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates; 
Fin. Sec., John Coates; Treasurer, Charles Ferguson. 

Vice-President, J. Har- 

right; Cor. Sec., Robt. W. Chris- 

D. Grantland ; Treasurer, H. 


inia City, 
Chure 


Nevada).—President, John Booth ; 
; Secretary, John McFetrish; Trea- 


vey Campbell; Rec. Sec., J. L. W 
tian, Pustoffice Box 222; Fin. Sec., 
Meyer. 

LittLe Rock, No. 92.—President, 8. T. Watson; Vice-President, A. 
G. Wilkinson ; inee Sec. and Treasurer, J. R. Sanders; Fin. ‘and 
Cor. Sec., Geo. D. Clark. 

MONTREAL, No. 97.—President, John Thompson ; Vice-President, Jas. 
Connolly; Cor. Sec., Peter A. Crossby; Fin. Sec., Thomas Petti- 
grew: reasurer, Joseph Bloomfield. 


| Norwicn, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Eagles; Vice-President, Wm. 


H. Hovey: Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., J. C. Rey- 

nolds ; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgine. 

C.—President, Jabez Lord; 
Vice-President, Chas. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. Y. Langtree ; 
Fin. Sec., C. M. Robinson ; Clerk, J . M. Glazier; Treasurer, — 4 
McLean. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, James O. Smith; Vice-President, Jas. 
A. Wilson ; Rec. Sec., Jeptha H. Baldwin ; Cor. Sec., Wim. C. War- 
dell: Fin. Sec., Jas. P. Murphy; Treasurer, Wm. * Spain; Fund 
Trustee, Geo. W. Allen. 

Vickssure, No. 105.—President, Wm. J. Smith: Vice-President, Gales 
8. Patridge; Sec., M. F. Battle ; Treasurer, William Groome. 

Jersey Ciry, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy ; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

Scranton, No. : kk Robt. Holmes; Vice-President, G. R. 
Suydam ; Rec. Sec., E. L. . Wolf: Fin. Sec., H. G. Blair; Treasurer, 
R. T. Daniels ; Cor. Sec., 8. A A. Lackey. 

Santa Fe (New Mexico) No. 143. _President, A. C. Aababock ; Sec- 
ew = n Adams; Treasurer, Jose E. Vigit; Guardian, Francisco 
Sandova. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 

to and advertising in the Printers’ CrecuLaR: 
Mies Mary 8. Green, Washington, D. C 
B. McGinity Quakertown, Pa 
D. E. Rice, Philade 
Cincinnati Union, Nes 3, a ivertising 
Burlington Union, No. 50, advertising 
New Orleans Union, No. i, advertising 
Norwich Union, No. 100, advertising 
New York Union, No. 6. advertising 
Dayton Union, No. 57, advertising 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions will please send 
Money Orders through the Post Office. 








AUSTIN Buseas, a leading Democratic politician, and for many years 
editor of the Quincy (Ill.) Herald, died at Chicago on the 20th ult. 
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7YOR SALE —A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE IN 
a rich, healthy, and beautiful borongh on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, in Eastern Pennsylvania. A full stock of material=, nearly new. 
Good jobbing custom. Address “H.,” care of PRinTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





. epemecrces GA., AUGUST 28, 1870. 
b 


At a regular meeting of Savannah Typographical Union, No. 38, 
held this day, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That Savannah Typographical Union, No. 38, will, under 
no circumstances, receive or recognize colored printers, whether holding 
cards from any other Union, or coming from places where no Union 
exists. 

By order of the Union. 


D. A. SPRING, President. 
T. C. Fe.x, Recording Secretary. 


WHY DON'T YOU GO TO WORK? 


I can furnish a few live men in every county with steady employment 
at $25 a weck. Business light and respectable. Suitable for an office 
or for travelling. I have no cheap, catch-penny affair, but one of the 
most useful, ingenious, and wonderful little machines ever invented. 


A GENUINE CURIOSITY. 
Address, enclosing stamp, 
R. H. WALKER, 
34 Park Row, New York. 





P. O. Box 3,986. 


TO PUBLISHERS.—Any publisher who will insert the above adver- 
tisement one time, and send a marked copy of paper to my address, 
will receive by return mail, post paid, one of WaLKer's ADDING 
Macuines, which !s the article advertised. 





 PLATNER & MILLER, 


PAPER DEALERS, 
82 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS FOR 


RAVINE MILLS, 
BAY MILLS, 
CROWN MILLS, 


PEQUOT MILLS, 
CHARTER OAK MILLS, 
NEHANTIC MILLS, 
ALASKA MILLS. 
Also, News, Book, and Wrapping Papers. 
so 


COetc: 
. / ey 
) Ole. 





[TRADE MARK.] 


To Printers who prefer making Rollers of glue and molasses, in the 
* me old-fashioned way,” this preparation is truly invaluable. It is 
a liquid, purely chemical solution. Composition is made in the usual 
way, and one pint of Solution (75 cts.) mixed with every twelve 
pounds, Keeps the rollers PERPETUALLY moist and soft, preserving 
their suction and elasticity, thus securing more than double the usual 
service from them. Prevents the molasses from candying. Prevents 
mould. Vermin will not eat the rollers. Composition never gets 
sour, nor comes off the stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, 
ready for use—quarts, $1.50; 3¢ gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one 
of the most beneficial discoveries for Printers ever made. Instruc- 
tions for making a first-class glue and molasses Roller accompany 
each package. Cash must be enclosed in orders. Order now, to have 
it ready when you make Rollers. Only $1.50 for trial sample ai gt) 
_ _ exclusively at our Manufactory. We have naagents for this 
article. 

GODFREY & CO., 

325 Walnnt Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN W. PATTON, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


15 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Collections made in all parts of the United States. 








J. H. Wirso0n. H. STELLWAGEN 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 


Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 





DaNIEL DERMOND. R. 8. MENAMIN. 


DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


MACHINISTS, 


REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Special and prompt attention given to repairing 


ADAMS PRESSES, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, 
JOB PRESSES, 

HAND PRESSES, 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES. 
SEAL PRESSES. 


PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 





MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 





























STEAM POWER 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONE GRINDING MACHINE. 


[PATENT APPLIED FOR.] 


The undersigned respectfully calls the attention of Lithographers to 
a machine which he has produced for grinding ae stones. 
This machine is = alled by any sa in use, fo 
which it does the work, for its simp 
cheapness, 


It puts a perfectly true and equal face on the stone, will grind the | 
largest and most difficult stones in a few minutes, and produces a 


surface which requires very little polishin 


It is in use and giving entire eatisfaction in some of the largest | 


lithographic establishments in this city, among which are the New 
York Printing Company. 60 Duane Street; Hatch & Co., Herald 
building, and Henry Seibert & Bro., corner Spruce and William Streets, 
to all of whom the undersigned respectfully refers. 

A personal examination of the machine in operation is requested, 
and can be obtained by applying to 


ALEXANDER CONNELL, 
15 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





READY ABOUT OCTOBER 20th. 


A Valuable Work for Printers and Business Men. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH: 


OR, 
BOOEXK OF SPECIMENS. 


This Book contains a novel, practical, and exceedingly useful col- 


lection of the latest information and the freshest ideas relating to | 
It aims to be an acceptable acquisition to | 
the LipraRY; an ornament to the CENTRE-TABLE; as well as a 


Letter-Press Printing. 


r the epeed with | 
icity, ease of operation, and | 
| 
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LINCOLN'S GALLEY REST. 


(PATENTED NOVEMBER 16. 1869.] 


TESTIMONIALS. 
OFFICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL PRINTER, t 
WASHINGTON, May 4, 1870. { 
| $mm:—It affords me pleasure to say that I have applied your Galley 
Rest to a large number of the stands in this office with perfect success 
and satisfaction. It ie, in fact, all that you claim for it, and I rd it 
foremost among the recent inventions relating to the art of printing. 
It is convenient and economical, and I would not have an office now 
without applying this very ingenious and useful contrivance to the 
stand-racks. 
In view of these facta I recommend its general use in all printing 
offices of any magnitude in the country. 
A. M. CLAPP, 


Very respectfully, &c. 
M. T. Lincoln, Esq. Congressional] Printer. 


Guose Orrice, Wasntneton, D. C., March 17, 1870. 
Dear Sir :—I find that your Galley Rest, which has been adopted in 
this office, has all the advantages you claimed for it. The placing of 
full galleys on full cases worke great destruction to type, which is 
avoided by the use of your Galley Rest; and by economizing space, 
which it does, double the number of hands can be employed with ease 
and comfort. 
Yours truly, CHARLES H. LEWIS, Foreman. 
M. T. Lincoin, 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFicg, April 18, 1870. 
The undersigned concurs in the recommendation above. A large 
number of the Galley Rests spoken of have been attached to frames in 
this office, and have proved of great service in crowded alleys. 
} N. F. ETHELL, Foreman G. P. O. 





FOR SALE BY 
R Ss. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





PRICE LIST OF 


| LEATHER BELTING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


valuable Manual and Book of Suggestions to Printers and all | 


who are in any way interested in the progress of Typography. 
Price, to subscribers before date of publication, Five Dollars per 


copy. No copies sent C.O. D. unless money sufficient to guarantee | 


515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Price per foot. ; Inches. Price per foot. 
5 | ; 


52cts 


the publisher against loss in case of their not being paid for, accom. | 


panies the order for them. 
Address the publisher, 


OSCAR H. HARPEL, 
Typographic Designer and Printer, 
58 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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A WELCOME FRIEND TO EVERY PRINTER. 
MORRIS’ PATENT 


1Y?E LINE FORMERS, 
SELF-LOCKING ADJUSTABLE CURVATURES. 


PATENTED JULY 2%, 1869. 
EIGHTY PIECES TO A SET; EMBRACING ALL THE USUAL AND 
CONVENIENT SIZES OF CURVES; ARRANGED FOR 


Circulars. Bill Heads, Cards, Letter aud Note Heads, 


AND ALL WORK OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER. 
The most desirable device ever invented for the purpose. 


ee Job Printers will avoid curved work, from the fact -that it is 
difficult, tedious. and, in many cases, unprofitable. In the use of 
Morris’ ImPpROVEMENTs it will found a pleasant, as well as profit- 
able, pastime. 

The Linz Formers do away with bent leads, plaster, wax, and the 
other old methods for tightening the lines. The Great Economy of 
this device can be seen at a glance, by all Practical Job Printers, 
particularly those familiar with curved work. 

The channel of the ** Formers” is closed at the ends, and the 
Interior Rule or Brace, being nicely caught and held by the Catches of 
the Exterior, the types cannot be movec est of place after being once 
justified. The Inner Brace can be slid in or out smoothly when 





| COMPLETE 


PRINTING OFFICE 


FOR SALE. 


CONSISTING OF 


ENGINE AND BOILER, 
PRESSES, TYPE, AND FIXTURES, 





Together with a Bindery 
Everything necessary to publish a 


DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPER 


in a town of 15,000 or 40,000 inhabitants. 


The office cost originally over $25,000. 


Will be sold for $15,000. 


desired ; and can be adjusted to suit various bodies of type. They are | 


Self-Locking, from the fact that the Line iteelf is FIRMLY HELD AS ONE | 


PIECE as soon as justified. 

Every employing printer should secure a set or two for his Job 
Room. <A Saving of Two-thirds the Labor is Guaranteed, to say 
nothing of the great waste of valuable leads that are broken in bend- 
ing. Several very useful auxiliaries are comprised in a set of the 


CURVATURES, such as the Straight Rules with Catches, intended to go | 
directly beneath a Curved Line, where a short line is required. The | 


many advantages of these Curves can be better known in their prac- 
tical use. They are made of the Best Rolled Brass—all the spring of 
the metal ig preserved. Price, $15.00 per set 

Orders promptly attended to from any part ‘of the United States and 
the Canadas. 


CHAS. N. MORRIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
155 WEST FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Sale ae all Type Founders, and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies. 





Hart's Printing Press Conte, 





Send for a Circular or Machine,to PRICE, 


H. F. HART, Rocnester, N.Y, 3°75. 


-A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING | 


ON ALL KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 


Many of my Customers are using from Twelve to Twenty each 





TESTIMONTAL. 
OFFICE OF RAND, AVERY & FRYE, PRINTERS, | 
8 CoRNHILL, BosTon, JANUARY 25, 1870. § 
Mr. H. F. Hart: 


Dear Sir:—We have now 26 of your Counters in constant opera- 
tion on as many presses in our office, and require two more, which 
please send at your earliest convenience. We consider them —— 
success, and can see where they have already saved us many dollars 
To printers everywhere we commend them with the utmost confidence, 
believing that, from their simplicity and unerring accuracy, they will 
make themselves indispensable to all owners of presses. 

Very truly yours, 
RAND, AVERY & FRYE. 

Nore.—The above letter is very similar in tone to nearly a hundred 
others received from the best, most practical, and experienced printers 


in this country. 
H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 


For further information, address 


“WESTERN,” 


OFFICE OF “ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR,” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





F. W. McDOWELL & Co.’s 
Paper Warehouse. 





BOOK AND NEWS 
PRINTING PAPER. 


WHITE AND COLORED 


POSTER PAPER. 


MANILLA PAPER. 


FOLIO POST AND 


FLAT CAP PAPERS. 


516 COMMERCE ST-., 


| PHILADELPHIA. 
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SAMUEL BINGHRAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS INKING ROLLERS, AND ROLLER GOMPOSITIGR, 


No. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN | 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 








tt» > de 
—_—_o 





AGENTS. 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. RicumMonD Type Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Detroit PaPper Company, Detroit, Mich. Ciicaco Type Founpry, Chicago, Il. 
Auuines & Cary, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


~ MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRONZE POWDERS, _ 


BROCADE, COLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL EBAP, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GHORGEH MEIEBR & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








~_eoe+— — 


The celebrated Bronzes of Grorct Meter & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. S. MENAMIN. 


——— -—- eee 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 





THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &6., 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Kontyshammer, Bavaria.) 
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THIRTY CENTS 
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REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 








This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 





It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured, Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 
that it 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per poundyand Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


a 


ae) ome POND 


S gee —. —_—_— 
Meferences: 
Di | 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRINTING Houses IN PHILaDELPata, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


GODFREY & CO. 








June Ist, 1869. 


825 Warnut Street, PHinap’s. 
AGENTS. 


ALLIson, SuitH & Jonnson, Franklin Type Posey, Cia. R. 8. Menamrn. “* Printers’ Circular,” 515 Minor et., Phila. 


Wm. HALLey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Can 


, THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 


Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. 


C. P. Knieut, 95 West Lombard st.. Baltimore, Md. 


G. S. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
WALKER, Evans & CoaswELL, 3 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 
Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 


C. T. Patserave, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. | MacKe..ar, Situs & JORDAN, 606-614 Sansom st., Phil. 
Cotiins & McLEeesTEr, 705 Jayne st., Phila. 
Ha.iey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry., Buffalo. | Sr. Louts Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 





Pearso. & Geist, * Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 


BY 
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PATENT 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB GALLEYS. 


> 

















Cut of Patent Brass--Lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side- 
frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 





This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manu- 
factured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the brass 
_ lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fasten- 


ing, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, | 


_ the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, a perfect 
_ smooth side-surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side lining, which 


'in the old style Galleys sometimes project and make “pi,” are dispensed with. | 
There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, which strengthens it, | 


and which prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 


Single Column, for Newspapers. . . $225 | Double Column, for'Book Work. . . $2 75 
SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 

6 <10 + : © - . $2 25 1218 . . . . . m4 50 

834X138 7 . . . . 3 00 1420 . . . . . 5 25 

10 X16 . . . . . 4 00 1522 . . . . . 6 00 


All the regular sizes of Book, Job, and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. . Special sizes made to order. | 


FOR SALE AT 


R. S.). MENAMIN'’S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OTTFICES 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE. 





DISCOUNT ON GALLEYS ALLOWED TO TYPE FOUNOERS A2NO DEALEGS. 
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PiRsT- CLASS Printens MV AREHOUSE. 


PRICES 





——_-—_————— 


1870. 


OF PRINTING MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


L110 FULTON aND 16 anD 18 Ourcm Srausre. Vew Yoar. 


Best Type Cases. 
Reoker, per pair 
Full size regular, 
Two-third, 
Greek and 
Job, each 
Three- -quarter Job, each 
Triple and Music, each 
Labor-saving Rule (Improved) 
Half (for Bookbinders) each 
Wood Type, Cut, or Blank, each 00 
Full Yankee Job (Caps on back) each 1% 
Two-third Job, 25 
Large Wood Type Cases from 


Stands. 
Double, with 8 Racks 
- Ss Mao 
Single, with 8 “ 
ny 2 : 
California, with 12 % and 10 fall Racks 9 00 
Eagle, with 16 % 


True Reglet and Furniture. 


Cherry, under 2 line Pica.... 4c. per yard. 
2to 5 line Pica _— - 
6 to 12 - 

18 to 16 - 

Side Sticks.. 

Pine, under 2 line Piea.. 
2to 5 line Pica.. 

6 to 12 = 
13 to 16 - q 
Wood Rule and Bearers a 
Also, mammoth lengths on hand. 


anal a a. 
10 Case.. non? See 
12 sins ha See iad cietandhint ell eau Ca 
_— = 5 Sissi ion aie tie -eeaaes 
20 se 
“With Galley, $3 extra. 


Black Walnut Two-third Cabinets. 
12 Case.. 


Galley Top, $3 extra. 


pale Cabineta. 
. $28 00 


2 ” Black Walnat.. 
Aaa $3 for Galley Top. 


and 12 full Racks... 10 00 | 





Eagle Cabinets. 


| Containing 20 % and 16 or 20 full Cases of 


any desired style, 2 drawers, with or with- 


nut. 


California Cabinets. 


| Containing 14 or 16 34 and 14 or 18 full Cases 


ofeny male desired, with or without drawer 
and Galley Top, 34 Cases in all, Black 
Walnut. 


Improved California Cabinets. 


| Containing 18 % and 14 or 18 full Cases of 


any style desired, with drawers, and with 
or without Galley Top, 36 Cases in all, 
Black Walnut 


Full Gelley Top Cabinets, 


* Case 


| 20 “ 
| 16 “ 


Bookbinders’ Cabinets. 


6 Case (half case) 
~ “ “ ; 





ont ae! Tee. 40 Cases in all, black wal- ‘ 


| Bodkins 
| BPO BMMOD, 20. cccnccscccccecs 0 30 to 1 00 
1 2 


10218 

: 12x18 

Sup. Royal, 14x20 
Imperial, 16x22 * 


| Republican, 18x26 ** 


Proof, single column, wood 
“ double “ - 


Brase Galleys at makers’ prices. 
Leads, Slugs, and Brass Rule. 


Blocks. 


| Noe. 1, 2, and 3, per 1,000 


- Sand 6, as 
mangeg X ~*~ ote, 


16 inch.. 
20 


24 


“ 


“ 


Hickory stale woGid 
Hickory Quoins, per 100 
Box wood 


ne. 
* Poee.. 
Candlesticks 


ecoocoororoocoo- 
BSSESTSASAaSR 


0 12 to 0 75 


| Type Measures 


Tose. Mackellar’s American Printer.. 


Improved Racks for 12, 16, and 20 Galleys, 


Iron Hooks. 


| Improved Racks for 16, 20, and 24 Cases. 


Stereotype blocks at regular prices. 


| Composing Sticks at makers’ prices. 
| Imposing Stones and Frames to order. 
| Lead Cutters and Mitreing Machines. 


THE ONLY WOOD TYPE MANUFACTURERS IN NEW YORK. 


Ovals, Circles, Cuts, Borders, Chases, &c. 


Newspaper and Job Type. 


Mather’s, Robinson’s, and Wade’s Printing Inks. 
Engraving and Electrotyping ; Stereotype Plates Blocked; Mortising, Routing, Glueing, Piecing, Plugging, and Engravers’ and Printers’ 





ae Boxwood, Mahogany, ete and Pine. 












































| 
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ESTABLISHED HALE A CENTURY. 





Iype roundly ‘i Printers Emporium, 


HAGAR & CO., 
WO. 38 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE. 


—_ -*~ 





THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, HAVING A LARGE STOCK AND A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST MODERN FACES OF 


BOOK, NEWS, 
Joband Ornamental Type, 


Is prepared to fill Orders with accuracy and despatch, 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


INCLUDING 


POwER, HAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES, 





208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 
532 CLAY STREET, - - San Francisco, Cal, 


AGENCIES : \ 





Parties in the printing business, or proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
<SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOZ,” 
Which contains most of what is useful n a printing office, 





Estimates furnished, and all Inquiries relative to the Business promptly and cheerfully answered. 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C.E. ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, &c, 


QUICK DRYING INES, 


FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, 800K AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &e., &e. 


—— > 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 


ducing well-finished printing. 
balsams furnish a ve 
tical printers here and elsewhere. 


This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 


sag _ i 
PRICE LIST OF INKS, &c. 


NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS. 
News Ink, Power Press (in 300 Ib. bbls.) No. 1, per pound 
= Fast Presses. No. 2 . 
« Small Daily Papers 
* Hand Pr 


“ 


“ “ 


3 
Book or Job Ink, No. 4, 


will not set off on 
Extra, No. 5, will not set off.. 


Book Ink, per pound 

Fine Job Ink, per po’ 

Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, 
Letter Heads, etc., per pound 

Poster Varnish, ” 

Printer’s Varnish, 





per gallon 


QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 
For Poster Inks, Nos. 0, 1, per pound 
For Card “= 78. 9 ad 
Per Gallon ; 


COLORED INKS. 
per pound.. 50, 60, 75, 1 00, 1 50 
= 2 00, 3 00, 4 00. 5 00 
” 6 00, 8 00, 10 00 
6 00, 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
Purple Ink 
Ultramarine Ink 
3 “ for Enameled Cards. 
Dark Blue Ink 
Light Green Ink 
Dark * 


Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink 
White Ink 

Gold Size 

T 


TESTIMONIALS. 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and find them 
to be first rate in all respects.—Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 

We regard the Robinson Printing Ink. sent us some time since, by 
W. H. Bernard, agent for the sale of it at Wilmington, as a very supe- 
rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat 
and pretty impression.— Hillsboro (N. C.) Recorder. 

We are now ning, the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from 
the works of C. E, Robinson, Esq., on Gray's Same Road and Thirty- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent quality, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it.— Buffalo Evening Post. 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. 
C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. e are much pleased with it, consider- 
ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The | 
= ny ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- | 

(NV. C0.) Morning Star. 

We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to 
the very flattering notices of Mr. C. E. Robinson's printing inks, pub- | 
lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully add our evidence in | 
its favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every 
way satisfactory, in both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) | 
Morning Chronicle. 


After thoroughly testing your ink, both on job and newspaper presses, 
we can strongly recommend it to the printers of Ontario, as a chea 
and serviceable article, superior in every way to the stock for whic 
we have been paying an exorbitant price during the t few years. 
It is an excellent black—clear, flows freely, and distributes easily on | 
the rollers; while on poster work it dries so much faster as to render it 
an immense improvement on the oily substance which has been in use 
heretofore. We consider it the cheapest and best article in the market. | 
—FPort Hope (Canada) Times. } 
‘ on oy Aneus, Logan & Co. are the agents in the Dominion of | 

Janada, 





Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, adverti in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C, E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 
Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
In fact, it is the beet ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
dially add our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 
(Ga.) News. 

We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whereof we speak, in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use. It is easily worked in all sorts of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at bigher prices. 


| We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
| rectness of whose judgment in matters 


rtaining to the press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.— Pittsburg y Gazette. 


In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
newspapers compl menting the Printing Ink manufactured at the 
Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
prietor. We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers 
generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz.: First, he 


| was the firet to put down the price of printing ink to a reasonable 


figure; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality. that of 
auy other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as/any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 

aper inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 
tics of job inks, his best qualities beng unexcelled by any other 
manufactured elsewhere.— Pelersburg (Va.) Index. 
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CHAS. HE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


Philadelphia Printing talk 


WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 





[HOST ‘L AuvaNve Gansrtavisy] 
‘A VUOLOVAIANV AK 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








CH. LORILLEUX FILS AINE FRENCH INKS. 
‘VIHA ISdW lIlHd ‘SLaaULS GUVENOT INV HINSAL 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per]b. $1, 2.00, 3. > 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz......... Ultramarine Blue 
Job Ink 50c, 7 wt age — Per OZ.............50¢, $1. Green, poster 
Adame or Pc ver Press Cut Ink . Lake, ’ Green, Fine Light and Dark 
Book and Fine Book Ink Fine Se per lb . 5.00, 10. Y ellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . 
Extra News Ink na ~ Red, for paper . = for post ers. . 
News and Poster Ink Red, for posters ‘ Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish $1. Blue * 50, T5e, $1 | Tints of all Shades 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. rr 50 to 3.50 $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib... . $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SON®S’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS, YARNISHES, ETE. 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 





wnat y ioe 





is ¢ 
BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, per lb. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz................. $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue...................... 50c, T5c 
TEN hin boas Sint tbc tearenooved 50¢, 7 Tac, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz............. 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster...............0...00. 50c, Tc, $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, per Ib...........26. ceeeeeeceee $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... CY 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... *.40c, 50c, T5c | Fine Red, per Ib...............+ $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Y ellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. 1.50, 2.00 
FENN IUD S ME. ccc cteccctccted”’ ’ sdeasei ST es PO anes cccccecescscccetces 2, 2.50 * for poste rs. .T5c, $1 
News and Poster Ink.................. 2c, We | Red, for posters.............. 50c, MSc, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 2. 
Printers’ Varnish.................- 50c to $1.00 | Blue *“ RO NS eee veal 50c, T5c, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... ....... 1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 ' Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... 1, 1.50, 2.00 

. ° ‘ 

Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 

| Lithographic Inks, per Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 

| st anak dynein 

| Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 

and the Selling Prices: ‘ 


LABEL PRICE, 25 30 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.69 12.09 


SeLiine Price, 30 36 


&1s 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The undersigned invites the attention of Printers to his increased facilities for supplying, in any quantity, small or large, every description of 
FLAT WRITING PAPERS, CAPS, DEMYS, FOLIOS, &e. 
RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADINGS, 
PRINTERS’ BLANKS, CARD BOARDS AND CARDS, 
PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, with or without Strings 


ENVELOPES of all the Regular Sizes, including ‘‘Pettee’s Improved Patent,” so greatly prized by 
Printers, as being the best to print upon. 








WiNVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Se 


OUR ROLLED BILL-BEAD PAPERS 


Are acknowledged to be the BEST AND CHEAPEST in the market. As the original introducer of these goods, we are determined to 
preserve their superiority ovEK ALL competitors. They are perfectly ruled, on strictly first-class Flat Cap, cut true and square, and put up in 
packages of 500 (full count), ready for use. Their convenience and economy cannot be overstated, and they form a most important item in 
the stock of every printing establishment. 





WHITE OR BLUE. Fancy Colors, MONTHLY STATEMENTS, 
SIZES. 12 lb. 14 Ib. 16 lb. 14 Ib. 14 Ib. 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. $4 50 $5 15 $5 80 $5 80 Long-narrow. 
4 « - - 2 38 2 70 8 00 8 00 $2 75 
6 4 - 5 1 65 1 86 210 210 1 90 
8 “« Long Fold only, | 1 80 1 50 170 170 1 50 
8 “of Demy (14 note), | | 2 25 


§-2~ The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, 1n constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies; | 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- | 


FACTION GUARANTEED. 


a +e0e- 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO. 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


tt” Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICH, 


BLANK BOOK FACTORY, PAPER WAREHOUSE AND RULING ROOMS, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





































































































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 
A. M, COLLINS, SOW & CO., 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 506 & 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Manufactory, Corner of Third and Canal Streets, Philadelphia. 
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CHARiIUEBS BECE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


China, Blank, Railroad, Enameled, Marbled and Bristol Board Cards, 


WAREHOUSE, 123 Sovrgm TuiRO SrReer. PHILADELPHIA. 
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CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Srenclh Embossed and Enameled Cards. 


PROGRAMMES, 








AND 








Transparent Gelatine Cards, &c. 
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CHARLES BECEH, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


FANGY, GOLORED, GLAZED, PLATED, AND ENAMELED PAPERS, | 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 
HEAVY TINTED ENAMELED PAPERS 
FOR PAMPHLET COVERS, 
ALWAYS ON HAND, OR MADE TO ORDER, AT SHORT NOTICE. 


— \y 
CHARLES BECK, 


| 
| 
| 





SAMPLES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 


| 
| 
MANUFACTURER OF | 


| 
Superior Quality | | | A VERY LIBERAL 
MANILLA . || | | 


| | | Discount to Printers 
SHIPPING TAGS, | | 


AND 





DEALERS. 
| | | 
123 8S. Third St., 











PHILADELPHIA. 


| Bane |ANY OTHER SIZES 


| Made to Order 
| 
| $2 10 per 1000. A ere 





AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 
| 








2 000. 
$2 50 per 1000. \$ 25 per 1 





— 














| 


| $2.50 per 1000. 





|| $2 75 per 1000. 
$3 00 per 1000. 








eo 





$3.50 per 100). 





| | $3 25 per 1000. 
| 8 hed d per 1000. 








| | $3 50 per 1000. 
Br | | — 
| | 














| $4 00 per 1000. 
| $5 00 Per 1000. x | $4 50 per 1000. beer ar Se 


SAMPLES FURNISHED ON @PPLI CATION. 
123 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














































































































































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


CARD CUTTING MACHINES. 


The need existing for Card Cutters which should 
hold the same rank as improvements in printing 
machines, is supplied by : 


COWLES’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING 


FOOT POWER, HAND CARD CUTTING 


AND 





Strip Cutting Machines. 


These supply a place long vacant, and no printing 
office is complete without them. 


THE FOOT-POWER MACHINE 


Is singular for the simplicity of its construction. As 
will be seen by the cut, the power is utilized by a 
mechanical movement entirely new, and one which 
is superior to the old crank motion, as it does away 
with the resistance of dead centres, and has the ad- 
vantage of never going backward. The strip is fed 
antomatically, securing speed and exactness, and an 
ingenious device prevents the card from bending, by 
holding it firm beneath the knife. ** Time is money,” 
and the saving of time is a great desideratum in ma- 
chinery. This machine will cut from 8,000 to 20,000 
cards per hour, ranging according to the size of the 
card. But not alone is there a saving of time; the 
machine is so adapted to its purpose that a child can 
operate it—it runs as easily as a sewing machine. 
Each cutter is provided with a receiver, in which the 
cards are packed, requiring thereby less handling 
than when cut by the or. inary machines, 


THE MACHINE IS MANUFACTURED IN THE BEST 
STYLE AND HIGHLY FINISHED. 


Price of Foot-Power Machine, - $200 


meu = - 3 « 8h l8tl 8 





TESTIMONIALS. 
Sr. Lovis, June 30, 1870. 
J. M. Moore & Co.. Cleveland, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN :—The Carp anpD Strip CuTTER came 
to hand, and is in use with satisfactory results. The 
amount of your bill ($61.50), you can draw for at 
sight. Respectfully, 8. HUTCHINS, 
For St. Louis Times Co. 


New York, May 21, 1870. 


The following letter, voluntcered by the CLEVELAND PaPEeR Com- 
PANY, we present for the consideration of the trade: 


GENTLEMEN: The IMPROVED CoMBINED STRIP AND CARD CUTTER 
CLEVELAND, May 2, 1870. suits us toanicety. Yours truly, DERRICKSON & BARTLETT. 


Detroit, July 12, 1870. 


5 oat A ; GENTLEMEN :—We have received the Carp CuTTERs, and they work 
vey to you our appreciation of the merits of the machine. Our cutter ce pe adr > 7 >A PERC 
is the hot-power one. Its simplicity of construction is such that ithas | t© our perfect satisfaction. Yours, &c. DETROIT PAPER CO. 


J. M. Moore & Co.. Cleveland, Ohio: 


Messrs. J. M. ee 4 Co. 4 ac P P c P 
GENTLEMEN :—We have had Cow.es’ Patent CARD CuTTER, of your ~ 1; ~~ — 
manufacture, in use for the past six months, and we feel bound to con- J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 


not as yet got out of order, and the rapidity with which it performs its : _ Cincinnatt, April 8, 1870. 
work is remarkable. One of our workmen recently cut with it 1,800 | Messrs. J. M. Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
cards in two anda half minutes. Our experience with the machine Dear Sirs :—Yours of the 5th inst. duly at hand, also the two Hanp 
is such that we can pronounce yours the dest card cutter in use. Carp CuTTers, both of which we have sold. Please send us some more 
We are, truly yours, at once; they appear to be well thought of thus far, and if they con- 
‘CLEVELAND PAPER COMPANY, tinue to prove satisfactory, we can doubtless dispose of them rapidly. 
Per N 


er N. W. TayLor. Yours truly, ALLISON, SMITH & JOHNSON. 
All orders for the above Machines can be addressed to the Manufacturers. 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 
142 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


COWLES’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING 


CARD CUTTING MACHINES, 


THE SELF-FEEDING HAND 


CARD CUTTING MACHINE 


Differs from the Treadle Machine 
only in the application of the power. 
It is provided with similar contri- 
vances for automatic feed, and for 
preventing the bending or sagging 
of the card. Both machines are 
shear-cutters, but they differ from, 
and are superior to, the Ruggles, or 
the old-fashioned card cutters, in 
that they afford a support to that 
portion of the card which is being 
detached, and the motion of the shear 
blade carries the strip fully up to the 
guage. No instructions are neces- 
sary to work the Hand Cutting Ma- 
chine, as every operation is per- 
formed by merely raising and lower- 
ing the handle. This machine will 
cut from 3.000 to 6,000 cards per 
hour, and, like the Power Machine, 
is excellently finished. 


Price, - «= $85 


THE IMPROVED COMBINED 


STRIP AND CARD CUTTER 


Has many advantages over ordinary 
strip machines. 
1. The sheet feeds itself to the 


guide. 

2. It is held firmly by a rubber- 
faced bar. 

8. The machine cuts perfectly true. 

4. No finger marks are left on the 
strips. 

5. The card will not bend. 

6. It may be used both for a strip 
and card cutter. 

7. Itis much more expeditions than 
any other machine in use. The bed 
of the machine may be fastened to a 
table, and may be raised or lowered 
to any angle, as may be found neces- 
sary. and the sheet placed on it feeds 
iteelf to the guage by its own weight. 
The rubber-faced bar, which holds 
the sheet during the cutting, is raised 
when a cut is complete, and as rap- 
idly as the machine can be operated, 
the feed is continued. A great draw- 
back on the utility of the old strip 
cutter is that where a narrow margin 
has to be cut from the last strip, great 
inconvenience is experienced, or the 
cutting is impossible. With this 
machine the last strip is cut the same 
size as the first, and with the same 
ease, Lees than one-fourth of an 
inch margin is sufficient to hold the 
strip under the bar. With scarcely 
any trouble the table can be let down 
flat on the bed piece, and the rubber- 


faced bar detached, 

cuttingthe tripe intocards. Iwi = COMBINED STRIP AND CARD CUTTER. 
cut pn an mg as fast as the ordi- 

nary strip 


Price, $50; Boxing, $1.50. 
All orders for the above Machines can be addressed to the Manufacturers, 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 


142 Superior ST., CLEVELAND, OaTO. 
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SANBORN’S | 


PATENT LEVER CUTTING MACHINE. | 








Every person using this machine, without exception, find it doing much more and much better than they expected. It is the simplest con 
structed machine, and the easiest to work of any ever made. The knife is brought down with a sliding motion with one stroke of the lever, 
making an easy, clean, smooth, and true cut. Counter-balancing weights, with but slight assistance from the operator, carry back both lever 
and knife. The length and weight of lever, WHICH SWINGS DOWN IN FRONT OF THE MACHINE, give great purchase and power. 

There are both back and side gauges, while the whole surface of table is marked off with parallel lines, which are of great convenience in 
squaring paper. It has an “ index” table, showing, in inches and parts of inches, the exact distance between the knife and the gange. 

Over two hundred of these machines have been sold, and they are pronounced to be, without exception, Tae Best hand cutting machines in 
the market. 


WILL CUT 81 INCHES. PRICE $875. 


G. HI. SANBORN & CO., 
SALESROOMS, 78 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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SAN BORN’S 


PATENT HAND OR POWER CUTTING MACHINES, 








SS 





8f-1nca CurrinG Macaine. Price 8500. 


This Cutter, so simple and rapid in its operation, is a great favorite with all who have seen it. It is made firm and strong in every part, and 
is so well arranged that it is almost impossible to get out of order. 

The Knife goes down with a long sliding motion, cutting true, easy, and with precision, and returns by a continuous motion to its original 
position, where it stops. 

The Gauges, Parallel Lines on Table, and Index are the same as on the Lever Cutting Machine. 

G. H. Sanborn & Co. aleo make 28-inch, 30-inch, 36-inch, and 42-inch machines of great strength and power, together with all the machinery 
requisite for a complete bindery. 

These cutters are in use in the largest binderies and printing offices in the country. 

A host of references can be given as to their merits. 


G B. SANBORN & CO., 
SALESROOMS, 78 DUANE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 


PRICES: 
Half-Medium, 13x 19 inches inside chase, (size 
of platen, 14x 22 inches) ° ° 
Boxing, ° ° ° 
Ink Fountain, with five tanks, . ° 
Steam Fixtures, ° ° 


TERMS---Cash, in New York funds, 


With each Press of this size are included three Chases, one 
Roller Mold, two Sets Roller Stocks, Wrenches, and Treadle. 


$550 
10 
25 
15 


These Machines are fully warranted. 


Pamphlets, giving full description, sent 
on application. 


SUPERIOR POINTS OF THE UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 


Ist. Strength.—it is by far the strongest press manufactured, and 


will print a full form of solid matter without the least possibility of | 


strain. 


steel. 
3d. Compactness.—It occupies but little more than half as much 
room as other presses require. 


4th. Simplicity.—It is very simple in ite construction and is not | 
All the parts are easy of access and in full | 

| which can be adjusted from the front of the press. 
Sth. The Distribution is the most thorough ever attained, with | 
| color or kind of ink to another in a few moments of time, without 


liable to get out of order. 
view of the operator. 


perfect change of ink. 

6th. Rolling Apparatus.—The inking rollers may be adjusted to 
any degree of pressure on the type. They have a positive movement in 
both directions over the form; which may be rolled, or not, or given 
any number of rollings, at the pleasure of the operator. 
rollers are used, all of which pass entirely over the form. 


7th. Impression.—The platen makes a perfectly square impression, | 
and, being self-balancing at every point in its movement, requires no 
The action of | 
| wood-cut and vignette work. 
| jobber, but equals in register and strength of impression the heaviest 
This device | 


counterweight and but little power for its operation. 
the platen secures perfect register. 

8th. Adjustment of Impression.—The impression is changed by 
a simple device, without readjusting the corner screws. 
is almost instantaneous in its action. 

9th. Feeding the Sheets.—Ample time is given for feeding the 
sheets, during which the platen is at perfect rest. . 

10th. Throw-off.—The impression may be thrown off at will. 


Three large | 


Lith. The Frisket Fingers are of an improved construction, 
which allows both to be used on a very narrow margin. These fingers 


| may, for setting them accurately, be thrown instantly upon the face of 

2d. Durability.—The material used in its construction is of supe- | 
rior quality ; all shafts and wearing surfaces are of wrought iron or | 
| strongly, and with exactness. 


the platen, without disengaging any part of the machinery ; and when 
set free, immediately return to their former position. They work 


12th. The Bed remains stationary, and inclines backward, so that 
the form rests upon it and can never bag or the type work out of 
place, at the same time it is always in view and in reach of the press- 
man. The chase is secured to the bed by a strong and simple device, 


13th. The Changeable Ink Fountain allows a change from one 


waste. The guage can be speedily set to feed any required degree of 
ink, or to entirely cut off the supply at any number of points, allowing 


| a feed of ink from any part without binding the fountain roller. 


14th. Speed.—The highest speed can be safely, attained. 
the speed is limited only by the capacity of the feeder. 
runs easily, and almost noiselessly. 

15th. Quality of Work.—The best of work can be done. The su- 
periority of the inking apparatus peculiarly adapts this press to fine 
It has not only the advantages of a 


In fact. 
The machine 


Adams Book Presses. 
16th. The « Universal” is the only press with a cylinder distribu- 
tion, on which double sheets, or sheets with a large margin, can be 


| printed; such margin extending above the platen without contact with 
| the distributing apparatus. 


GALLY, M°CNEAL & HAMILTON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


— oo 


IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Great improve- 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last few 
months, making it 
one of the most de- 
sirable Presses in 
uee; being more 
compact, deliverin 
the sheet prin 
side up, esides 
other improve- 
ments; - it is .“ 
Cheapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Book, News- 
paper and Job work, 
in the best style; 
runs eaey ; not liable 
to get out of repair, 
and may be run by 
hand at from 800 to 
1,000 impressions 
per hour, and by 
steam from 1,000 to 
1,200. 


Price, bed 31 by 46 
$1,000 


This includes 
Blankets, Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 


[From the Cecil Whig, Elkton, Md.] 
Newspapers and Newspaper Presses. 


Mr. Colten, editor of the Annapolis Repudlican, in referring to our 
notice of the Newbury Press, wh‘le acknowledging the merits of the 
Newbury and Pottter Presses, giver the palm to the Campbell, and says 
“ for economy in expense, and for neatness and clearness of im jon, 
the Campbell Press, for a country newspaper, lays over them all.” We 
do not think se: and, as Bro. Colten says, we, too, have a a deal 
of attention to this matter. We admit that the Campbell is a first-class 

ress for a country newspaper; but it will not make a neater or cleaner 
mpression than the Newbury. The inking arrangement of the Newbu 
Press is on the Adame principle, and is superior to any table distribu- 
tion. Our actual experience with the Newbury Press, however, is but 
limited, but for the benefit of the publishing fraternity of country news- 
papers, we publish below a letter which is an answer to itquiries about 
presses, which we made before purchasing: 


Lycomine DatLy AND WEEKLY GAZETTE, t 
WILLIAMsPoRT, Pa., March 13, 1868. { 
E. E. Ewing, Editor Whig, Elkton, Md. : 

Dear Sir :—Your interrogations about the tama | Press, although 
no object particularly to us, we attend to at once. Daily and reef 
and a German paper. all 4 on the same press. There is a splendid 
register machine for book work, etc. Will print large or small jobs (one 
line if you wish). It is the cheapest, fastest, and best press for work 
that we know of. 














IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 
We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and farnish them with Iron 
Frames of most beautiful design, and warrant them good. 
: Price, packed for delivery 
MITREING MACHINES, Burr Cutter 
LEAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles 


Address 
A. & B. NEWBURY, 
Coxsackie, New York. 
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BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 


PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS 
TO THEIR NEW 


SELF-FEEDING AND PERFECTING PRESS, 


———_> 


These machines are the first of their kind ever brought into practical use, and are entirely original, as an examination of the engraving on 
the opposite page will show. The compactness of the Press is such that it is scarcely possible to reduce its length or height, taking up only 
about the room of an ordinary sized Drum Cylinder Press. 

The economy of the Bullock Press alone is a striking feature. IT reEps 1rsELF from a roll of paper over a mile in length, cutting it into 
sheets which are printed on both sides, and delivered in a more even pile than the famous Adams fly can do. Two MEN ONLY are required as 
attendants, and it is not necessary that they should be skilled hands. 


BULLOCK PRASSEHS 


Are destined to supersede all other fast presses in use. Their success is undoubted, having been tested in various quarters during the last five 
years. The following establishments use them, and are referred to: The New York Sun, the New York Herald, the New York Democrat (Brick 
Pomeroy’s paper), the Philadelphia German Democrat, the Philadelphia Hvening Star, and the Government Printing Office, Washington City. 
Besides which two presses have been sent to England—one of which is now working in the office of the London Daily Telegraph. Concerning 
this press, the London Priniers’ Register says: 

‘** There is no doubt that a complete revolution in the printing of newspapers is approaching. bd bg The Bullock Press, with its 
startling innovations in many important details, has been employed to print off the tremendous edition of the Daily Telegraph. * ad 
The Bullock is an American invention—the first erected in this country being that at the Daily Telegraph office, where it is said to be 
performing its work in so satisfactory a manner, that the proprietors have given their orders for several others. The Bullock machines feed 
themselves from a reel, printing both sides of the paper with exact register, and distributing the ink in the most perfect manner.” 


. LETTER FROM JAMES GORDON BENNETT, JR. 
Orrice or “THe Heratp,”” New Yor«, January 13, 1869. 

Sir :—In reference to the Buttock Press, we are pleased to say that we have had two of them at work in the press room of the Herald, 
since July last, and so far, they have given entire satisfaction. The quality of the work turned out from them, is equal, if not superior to any 
other news press, and the undisputed fact of their great economy in the saving of labor, and in the trifling and unexpensive nature of the repairs 
necessary to keep them in order, make them particularly desirable. 


Yours, &c., J. GORDON BENNETT, Jz. 
To Wa. H. Wuu1ams, President Bullock Printing Press Co. 





WHAT THE NEW YORK “‘SUN”’ THINKS OF THE BULLOCK PRESS. 
The New York Sun, which has four Bullock Presses, says, July 14, 1868: 
This is the latest, and in some respects, the best newspaper press invented. The Sun is printed upon it, and our readers, therefore, need no 
eulogium to testify to its value as an efficient newspaper machine. 


With fair supervision, they will each print from 15,000 to 16,000 copies of the Sun per hour, bota sides at once, in as clean and workmanlike 
a manner as an Adams book press. 

The advantages of this press are obvious, but to the general public some elucidation may be necessary. Where the Hoe press requires that 
you shall print but one side at a time, and thus, if you have but one press running, that the first side of the paper shall be put to press long be 
fore the second is made up, the Bullock press gives you full control of all the pages up to a much later hour, This is a great improvement, as it 
enables you to print the latest and most important news in detail, instead of taking up space which later advices may require you to fill with 
other matter. Then you may regulate the number of impressions to the precise demand of the dealers; whereas, with the Hoe, you must print 
more or less than the number that may be required on one side before changing the forms and working off the other side. But the great advan- 
tage of the Bullock press is in the immense saving in the cost of printing. While the Hoe press requires one man to feed each cylinder, and half 
that number more of fly-boys to remove the sheets, the Bullock press feeds itself from rolls of paper, frcm which about 2,500 perfect copies of 
the Sun are printed automatically, and delivered ready to cut up, so that four men can do the work on this paper which twelve men used to be re- 
quired todo, This alone makes a saving in press labor to the amount of $125 a week. In addition to this, the register is so perfect that we are 
enabled to save a good deal of surplus paper in needless margin, which otherwise would be wasted. Add to all this, the apace occupied by the 
press is not half that taken up by a ten-cylinder Hoe, while its cost is less than one-half, and its great merits must be apparent. 


For information, address 


THE BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS CO., 
NO. 738 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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| COTTRELI & BABCOCK’S 
‘PIRST CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY. 








In the above engraving the most recent improvements in our FIRST-CLASS DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES are represented, and are of a 
nature calculated to facilitate the convenience of the pressman and improve the quality of the presswork. Among the most prominent of these 
improvements we would mention the well-fountain, so arranged as to work with the smallest possible quantity of ink, and admitting of being 
cleaned in a moment; an improved gripper motion, with registering rack adjustable by screw, insuring a perfect register; a superior pointing 
apparatus, with discs in the feed table so arranged that they can be adjusted in a moment to suit any sized sheet—an important consideration 
in book or pamphlet work. In making these improvements we have been governed by an experience of many years as press builders, and by 
the suggestions of experienced members of the craft who are noted fortheir soundness of judgment and great abilities as printers. The working 
parts of the machine are finished with the utmost care and precision. The framework has been designed with a view to strength and beauty 
combined ; wherever stability called for more iron, it has been supplied; and the heavy bed-plates, furnished with all the sizes, give the entire 
machine that steadiness when in motion on a wooden floor which cannot otherwise be obtained, except on solid masonry. For the conve- 
nience of the pressman while making ready, we have so constructed the Fountain and Distributing Apparatus as to be movable at pleasure—a 
convenience that will be appreciated by every operator. This engraving represents the Rack, Pinion, and Screw system of distribution ; 
but we are prepared to furnish the sume machines with the combined table and cylindrical distributions, same as on our Country Press, as 
illustrated on next page, as may be preferred by customers. 


Sizes and Prices of First-Class Presses, with Steel Tracks, extra finish throughout, fitted for Hand or Steam Power. 





No.1, 19x24 inches, extra heavy, . . . . $1,275] No.5, 32x4S inches, extra heavy, . . . . . $2,500 
No. 114, 19x85 “ cxtraheavy, .... , No. 6, 32x50 “ (Oe ae ee 
No.2, 24x30 “ cxtraheavy, .... 1,700 | No. 6, 88x50 “ extraheavy, ..... 3,700 
No.8, 25x85 “ extraheavy, ... . 1,900 | No. 7, 34x52“ eS es 
No.4, 20x43 ‘“  extraheavy, .... 2,200 | No. 7, 34x52“ extra. heavy, .. -..« - 22900 
No.5, 32x46 “ EE RE Pi 2,200 | No. 8, 41x60 “ cy erase 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FU FORM. 
No. 2, 24x30 inches, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : $2,2 No. 5, 32x46 inches, ; ' , ‘ ; $3,1C0 
No. 8, 25x35“ . 2,400 | No. 6, 33x50“ ; ° 3,300 - 





Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, and Driving Palley, $50. Boxing and Shipping, No. 1, $25; other sizes, $50. 
EACH PRESS IS FURNISHED WITH BLANKET, WRENCHES, TWO ROLLER MOLDS, AND TWO SETS ROLLER STOCKS. 
Presses Guaranteed Equal to Representation. All Machinery Shipped from the Factory at Westerly, R. I. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R I. 
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COTTRELL & BABCOCH’S 


HAND AND STEAM POWER PRINTING PRESSES. 











IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWS?2PER AND Joop P@zEss. 


In calling attention to our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press, we would observe that we have profited by the suggestions of many 
eminent practical printers, and with our long experience as press builders are enabled to offer a press that combines nearly all the good features 
heretofore in use, together with many peculiar to this machine. Strong girts have been added on the ends of the press, and large additional 
amounts of iron made use of in its construction, so disposed as to render the press both strong and ornamental. The eprings are placed in the 
track, not moving with the bed as heretofore, and adjusted with screws, as shown in the cut. By this arrangement of the springs the press runs 
smoothly at a much higher rate of speed than is attained by any othercountry press. The well-fountain is used, so arranged that it can be cleaned 
in a moment, and the smallest quantity of ink used, which is of importance when colored or expensive inks are employed. Three form rollers 
and four diagonal ape rollers, together with the large ink cylinder, give the most perfect distribution. The press has adjustable roller 
bearers, separate fro.n the cylinder bearers, rack and segments, and improved gripper motion, operated with rollers moving up and down with 
the cylinder, and making perfect register. Our geering is accurately cut, knuckle shafts made of wrought iron and faces hardened. The de- 
— portion of the cylinder is handsomely polished. We would state that, to meet the growing demands of printers, we make a new size— 

ed 32x50—calculated for a nine-column newspaper. 


The beautiful appearance of Conner’s ‘‘ Typographic Messenger,” printed on this Press, bears ample 
testimony to its ability to execute the finest quality of Specimen Work, 





SIZES AND PRICES OF IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES. 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION, RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


HAND POWER. HAND POWER. 
Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . - «+ $1,200 Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . . . . $1,450 
Bed 32x50 “ “ . - « 1,800 | Bed 82x50 “ " ee Pee 


Steam power, extra, $50; boxing and shipping, $50. 


COTTRELL & BABCOCE, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R. I. 
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POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 














The above engraving represents in detail the recent improvements embodied in this superior printing machine, which is universally ac- 
knowledged to be at least equal to any now offered to the trade. Such judicious modifications have been made in the patterns as are calculated 
to impart a massiveness and strength to the framework, resulting in a steadiness and solidity to the press so necessary to the execution of a 
superior quality of presswork. The greater convenience of the operator has been carefully considered, and in the new arrangement of its work- 
ing details his labors are greatly facilitated. The incorporation of additional quantities of iron in the various sections, and the introduction of | 
our recently patented 


IMPROVED BUNTER-SPRING AND LEVER, 
insures a smoothness of movement in passing the centres, or in reversing, never before attained. The evenness and clearness of impression, 
with the high rate of speed, superior distribution, and perfect register to be obtained in this machine, together with its complete construction | 
and thorough workmanship in every detail, combine to render it equal if not superior to any similar machine in the market. | 


SIZES ANO PRICES: 


20x25 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,275 No. 4, 82x48 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, #8, 700 
24x30 ah cee 5, 84x52 me 2,600 
25x35 Y Ue ae 34x52 Extra Heavy, 2, 900 
31x46 2 200 | 40x54 3,200 





31x46 Extra Heavy, 2,500 40x60 “ 3,500 
22x48 age 2,400 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 


24x30 inches, inside Bearers Al. 6. SR No. 3, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, Liat. Oaae 
25x35“ «6 ee 4, 82x48 “ oes ee 
Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 


Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS. 


ETA = TINTING AE iy OS 





Our Presses are Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, and their cost is aay three-fourths of that of any other first-class Press. 
Try One, and if it does not suit you, return it at our Expense. 


C. POTTER, Jr. & CO., 
TERMS CASH. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. POTTER, Jr. All Machinery Shipped from the Shop at Norwich, Conn, J. F. HUBBARD. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


POTTER’S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES 
For Newspaper and Joh Work, 








The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength ; the several patented features introduced within the past few years ; the superiority of its distribution, and 
correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken to- 
gether, leave little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, yeET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 





Over Three Hundred of our Presses in use ? 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. RACE AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


HAND POWER. HAND POWER. 


No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
N “ “ 


0.4, 32x48 “ » ith ae No. 4, 32x48 “ > ss eee 
No.5, 84x52 “ _ . . 2,000 No. 5, 34x52 “ ° o eT het? BD 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 
Ge Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, Two Roller Molds, and Extra Roller Stocks. a4 


PRESSES ARE WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


Cc. POTTER, JR. & CO. 


No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Terms Cash. 
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DEGENER & WHILER’S 
“LIBERTY’’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 








Tue SuBSCRIBERS respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro Decenen. 

Tus CoMBINATION OF PrixciPies in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DISTINCTNESS OF IMPRESSION On Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect Dis- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy or ReetsTer of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS: and the Facruiry and Sprgep with which 
they = be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Their Smwpriciry AND STRENGTH OF CoNSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass oF WorkK; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpeciaL Macuinery to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses jn case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smpiicity oF Construction, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH oF Burtp—in which the Best MATERIALs are used; Ease in Runnine; the 
Axiity To PRINT A Form AS LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “MAakINnG Reapy,” ApJusTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of ConrecTING A ForM WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in Stationary Frxturgs, wiTHouT SpRiNes, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a Spectat ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no , drop out, 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Ss. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Cireular Press, 711 inches inside Chase,. . . . . . . . . . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 10><15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, .... . . 425.00 66 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13><19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ...... . 550.00 ss 10 00 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
t2~ Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. arg 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—De nancy, Tompkins, AND MANGrIn STREETS. 



































DENNISOW & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| TAGS AND PATENT DIREGTION LABELS, 


No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
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PATENT 
DIRECTION LABEL. 
PRINTING, 
$1.00 PER 1000 EXTRA. 
With Strings 50 cents extra. 
$2.50 per 1000. 7" 
$3.00 per 1000. no 
$3.50 per 1000. we 
$3.75 per 1000. a 
$4.00 per 1000. an 
$4.75 per 1000. 
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$5.50 per 1000. 


$4.25 per 1000. 








$5.00 per 1000. 
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A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 




















CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 
PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 20, 82 anv 84 Sovrm Srixru STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS. 
Copper Plate Paper various sizes and weights. 
Tinted Plate Paper » 
Lithograph and Map Paper 
Sizcd and Super Calendered Paper 
Card Paper 
Prin ting Paper of ail graces........... 
Manilla and Hardware Papers 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 

Imperial 23x31, 65 Ibs. 
Sup. Royal 20x28, 53 Ibe. 
ME Ca ciccoseeecce nae 19x24, 45 Ibs. 
Medium 18x23, 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 

y }x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 lbs. 
Extra Folio ...........+ 19x24, 24 lbs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. 


, 18 and 20 Ibs. 
, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs, 
20, and 22 Ibs. 
2, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
3, 12 and 13 lbs. 
, 9 ibs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, pale and ruled, various weights. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
Engine Sized Papers, 174¢x28, 30 Ibs. 
$f e ” 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
“ - - 17x22, 17 Ibs. 
Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 39, 35. and 40 Ibs. 
Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 69, 70, 89, 100, and 120 Ibs, 
Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BCARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 


CHARLES MACARCE & Co. 











